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HOW A YOUNG GIRL IS INTRODUCED INTO NEW YORK SOCIETY.—{See Pace 1033. 
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HE wedding of Hon 


Robert Bromley is a nuptial event 





Lilian Pauncefote and Mr. 
than 
ial interest that is to take place in Washington 


f more 


ring the coming season The bride.to-be is the 
t l ighter of the British ambassador, Lord Pauncs 
fote of Preston, and Lady Pauncefote 
Mr. Bromley is the eldest son of Sir Henry Bromley, of 
Stoke Hall of Nottingham, and Ashwell of Rutland 


A definite date for 


uy but it will be solemnized in February 


been dec ided 


Miss Esther 


the wedding has not 


Bromley, the young sister of Mr. Bromley, and Miss 
Curz 1 relative of the Viceroy of India, will come 
from England to be bridemaids. The Hon. Audrey 
Pauncefote, the youngest sister of the bride, will be 

principal bridemaid,” and. Miss Hetty Sargent, a niece 


of Hon. T. Jefferson Coolidge, of Boston, will complete 
the croup of attendants 
Mr. Maurice Bromley-Willson, of England, a younger 


brother, will attend Mr. Bromley. Mr. Bromley-Willsor 
taken his last name on account of an inheritance 
Dallam Towers, Westmoreland 





THE HON. LILIAN PAUNCEFOTE, 

Who is to marry Mr. Robert Bromley. 
The bridal gown, which is to be made in London, will 
h i full court train, as it is to be worn when the bride 
is presented to the Queen-—-a ceremony which will follow 


very shortly after the wedding. 

The bridemaids will wear turquoise-blue silk gowns 
and black velvet pieture-hats trimmed 
Their bouquets will be Parma violets. The gift of the 
bride to her maids, which will be worn on the collar of 
black velvet, will be a pheasant set with diamonds, the 

the Bromley family, and the motto * Peusez 
the origin of the name Pauncefote 


with violets 


crest of 
the two fami 
es being distantly connected—a fact which gives ro- 
mantic significance to the token 

The ceremony of marriage will be solemnized in his- 
ric St. John’s, the oldest Episcopal church of Washing 
on, of which the Rev. Dr. Alexander Mackay-Smith is 


MEMORIAL beacon to William Black is to be built 
on Duart Point the Sound of 
Mu It is to be about fifty feet high, and will not in the 
east resemble the ordinary light-house, being fashioned 
like the turret of some castle of the Middle Ages, with 
battlements and portcullis complete 


propria 


near the entrance to 


Could a more ap 
e testimonial have been devised for the man who 
given us so many entrancing pen-pictures of the sea, 
vn with the exactness of an aftist Who knew his sub 
vell? And what more suitable spot could have been 

selected than the Sound of Mull, through whose waters 
he has so often safely guided us, whether they glittered 
veneath the summer sunshine or were tossed in mighty 
by the winter's wind? 





has 


Bella will surely chaperon 
if ghostly, party of visitors to the new land- 
nm as she has in the years gone by watched over the 
merry throng aboard yacht or house-boat. 


ony 


en. 


A FIRM in London has been making for many years an 
** article that is designed especially for officers of the 
army. It is a coat of mail, made very light and flexible, 
and is worn under the shirt. It is very expensive, a sin 
gic one costing twenty pounds, but the sales have been 
extensive than is generally known. — It protects the 
body from glancing bullets, and is especially successful 
ip turning off a sabre-stroke or sword-thrust, 


more 
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Miss EVELYN ASHTON FLETCHER is not only in 

this country but in Europe the originator of a system 
of teaching music which is more like play and less like 
drudgery to a child, and music without tears is thus pos- 
sible. The rudiments of this art are taught in a way 
which is as entertaining as a game. 

For example, the mental division of time is taught by 
a game with blocks, and the intricacies of the scales are 
also set forth ir ‘ascinating fashion. With the notes cut 
out of card-board, five different and amusing games are 
played. Fourteen different musical games can be played 
with musical blocks, and each game has an object. It is 
quite possible, indeed, to play a game of blind-man’s-buff, 
the child catching the note and identifying it after it has 
been struck on the piano. Notes, musical figures, and 
expression marks become dolls or soldiers. 

Miss Fletcher, after a long course of music study in 
Germany, took up teaching in this country. 
‘*T used to ask myself why, after four or five years of ex 
haustive labor, a child should know so little about music, 
and have so little to show for it.” It was following out 
this line of thought which resulted in the method she is 
now teaching. She has recently returned from a Euro- 
pean tour, and since her return she bas been made a mem- 
ber of the Incorporated Society of Musicians of London. 
While in London Miss Fletcher met Jenny Lind’s old sing- 
ing-master, Signor Garcia, who is the oldest singing. mas- 
ter in the world. He was quite enthusiastic in his com- 
mendation of the young American's system of music made 
easy. _To be quite accurate, Miss Fletcher is a Canadian 
girl, but she makes her home in New York—that is, when 
she is not in Boston or Chicago, where she conducts classes. 


@n. 


OSA BONHEUR’S legatee is an American girl— 
Miss Ann Klumpke. She might more accurately be 
called an American by courtesy, as her parents were Ger- 
mans, aud she was born and received her early education 
in San Francisco. Her mother, however, moved to 
Switzerland and thence to Paris to finish the education 
of her children—four danghiers. That they are natural- 
ly clever girls is evinced by the fact that one is a good 
musician, another has studied medicine. Dorothea. be- 
came an astronomer, and has made more or less of a 
name for herself in the observatory at Paris, while Ann 
is a painter of portraits and figure subjects. Miss Klumpke 
was only known to the famous animal-painter two years, 
but during that time she twice painted Mile. Bonheur’s 
portrait: one was exhibited in Pittsburg about a year 
ago, while the other was in the spring Salon, where it 
did not meet with much success. 

To a godchild Mile. Bonheur left $300 a year, while her 
old and faithful servant, who had been with her forty years, 
is to receive an annuity of $200; otherwise everything— 
pictures, studies, the accumulations of a long and industri- 
ous life—has been left to this new friend, who camot, 
however, be said to have inherited the mantle of genius, 
judging from the work she has thus far produced. 

English criticism and sympathy are entirely with the 
poor relatives; they do not hesitate to say that wealth 
and fame so honorably won would be more likely to be 
properly appreciated and used by those who are united 
by the ties of blood, and who have until such a short 
time ago been the recipients of the esteem and con- 
fidence of their distinguished kinswoman, and have lost 
them through no fault of theirs. The French court, be- 
fore which the case was brought, decided it largely in 
favor of the legatee, since she is to retain all the property 
excepting the productions of Mile. Bonheur. These are to 
be sold at auction, one half the proceeds going to Miss 
Klumpke, the other to be divided among the relatives. 

~e: 

HY do folks go to football games? To see the game? 

That accounts for part of it, but the 35,000 persons 
who went to the Yale-Harvard game were drawn by more 
lures than the expectation of seeing two dozen young 
men push one another about. Football is undoubtedly 
interesting when the weather is not too cold. To see two 
elevens piled in a heap on a surface three yards square, 
over the mortal remnants of a lad with a leather ball; to 
see the heap disintegrate at the command of the umpire, 
and the remnants of the lad extricate themselves and 
presently stand up—how marvellous it is! How contrary 
to reasonable expectation! There is more to the game 
than that. There are contingencies, achievements, and 
possibilities that are unquestionably edifying. To sit 
for two hours and a half in momentary expectation of 
jumping up and contributing your own throat to the dis 
putation is a human experience that is worth something 
And to see the crowd and be a part of it is also worth 
something: for though crowds are common, and though, 
as a rule, the judicious avoid them, to inspect such a 
crowd as one sees at a great football game in college- 
grounds is worth all the inconveniences that attend the 
inspection. What people there were in that Cambridge 
crowd of November 18! Governors of States on the side- 
lines, and more on the benches. College presidents, of 
Bank presidents, professors, aged and serious- 
minded men and women, mothers of families, capitalists, 
preachers! The newspapers have not counted up how 
many people went from New York alone, but there must 
have been some thousands, and hundreds more from cen- 
tres more remote e 


T makes an interesting spree to go from New York to 
Boston to a football game. It takes two or three days, 
and the social side of it is important. The majority of 
the folks who go have friends in Boston whom it interests 


She says, 


course 





them to see, and it also interests them to see one another. 
They meet on the trains and the street. cars and at the 
game; and, after the game, at hotels, or at their friends’ 
houses, or wherever they go. Observers of modern Amer- 
ican civilization cannot afford to miss seeing the great 
football, games and the people who go to them. The 
Hotel Touraine that Saturday night in Boston, crowded 
with family parties at dinner, was a spectacle fit to impress 
the observer with the immense change in American life that 
the last fifteen years have witnessed, That Boston should 
have such a hotel is extraordinary, and to see it packed 
with the sort of people who filled it that night was highly 
significant. It told, for one thing, of the enormous and 
rapid increase of wealth in America. The possibility of 
assembling such a crowd in such a place on such an occa- 
sion is something so recent that young fellows of twenty- 
five,who have been used to pass through Boston as school- 
boys, and later as college Inds, could look back and recall 
such a different Boston, crowded by visitors so unlike these, 
that it must have made them feel like ancients recalling 
old times that were really old. 

Not the least interesting fraction of the show on that great 
football holiday was the fine display of American mothers 
seen at the hotels,with their husbands and sons and daugh- 
ters, and other folks’ sons and daughters, at dinner. Hand- 
some, cheerful, animated, and admirably dressed, they 
were well adapied to make the thoughtful think and the 
observant admire. Twenty years ago we used to hear that 
the American girl was the chief end of our creation, and 
that her mother was only permitied to stay on the earth 
for the sake of decency and convenience, and by grace of 
the daughter's toleration. Times have changed, Nodoubt 
the mothers who made so edifying an appearance 
that evening at the Boston hotels were the American 
girls of twenty years ago come to the age of discre- 
tion. Discretion, yes, but by no means retirement. No- 
body had more fun than they did; nobody gave more 
pleasure. The American mothers of our generation seem 
to last well, and to maintain easily their capacity for en- 
joyment. 

en. 


URING Dewey week a New York correspondent 

wrote to a Western paper: ‘‘ This city is mad over 
the Admiral; there is nothing too good for him. But 
those who know the American character best fear for his 
future.” 

The suggestion of the Permanent Arcli Committee that 
the beautiful edifice was not to be known as the Dewey, 
but the Naval Arch, came asa shock to the loyal. For 
tunately our hero is our hero still, and his fame rests on 
too sure a foundation to suffer from these effects of hys- 
terical reaction. 

i 

ATHAN ITALE'S school-house, in New London, Con- 
necticut, is attracting considerable attention at the 
present moment. The old house where he taught after 
leaving Yale College, until the breaking out of the Revo- 
lution, and where he made a patriotic speech to his schol- 
ars just before he j..ined the Continental army, is still 
standing, and the Connecticut Society of the Sons of the 
American Revolution propose to purchase it and restore 

it to its former condition 











NATHAN HALE’'S SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


The committee, consisting of President Jonathan Trum- 
bull, of the State society, and two others, has been ap- 
pointed to negotiate for the purchase of the house, and to 
look up a favorable site for its removal. The old cemetery 
lot in New London is thought to be the best place for it, 
and it is proposed to make it the local headquarters of the 
various patriotic societies that contribute to its purchase. 
The Daughters of the American Revolution and other 
societies have taken up the matter with enthusiasm, and 
are making every effort to raise the necessary funds. 
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HE tenth exhibition of the Woman’s Art Club 

of New York, which was held in the gallery of 

the new National Arts Club, was of unusual in 

terest in many ways. The members of the club, 

having selected Miss Cecelia Beaux, of Philadel 
phia, guest of honor for their reception on the 
opening night, presented her with a wreath of Jaurel and 
orchids as a token of the pride which the club felt in a 
woman who had risen to the highest rank in art ever at- 
tained by a member of the sex in this country. Miss 
Beaux had just been awarded the gold medal and money 
prize by an international jury at Pittsburg, and this ex 
pression of approval from a club composed exclusively 
women was a graceful acknowledgment of their appreci 
ation of her success 


as the 
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THE BOWL 


PORTRAIT.—By A. Ausnicut Wicanp, 


LWIA OAL 


FRUIT.—By Joserumen W. Corny. 
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HE high average of the productions of the members of 

the club in oils, water-colors, pastels, and black and 
white, as seen at the exhibition, was most encouraging 
The galleries are small, and although there was scarcely 
room for the more than eighty canvases and drawings, the 
exhibition did not suffer,as the arrangement and hanging 
were excellent. Though there were few works of positive 
value, the general aspect of the gallery was pleasing and 
highly creditable to the women artists. The admirable 
‘** Bowl of Fruit,” by Mrs. Josephine W. Colby, was per 
haps the strongest and most distinguished contribution 
by a member of the club; but there were several other 
pleasing paintings and drawings—among them the ‘‘ Por 
trait,” by A. Albright Wigand, and the ‘Portrait of a 
Gentleman,” by Caroline Coventry Haynes. 


THE BOOK AND 


THE 


of Wew York 


ARBARA After the Hunt,” by the late Rosa Bon 

heur, represents a fine white dog, and was up to 
the standard of that great artist. The presence of that 
painting, together with a bronze executed by the woman 
who had attained the greatest fame in France as a paintet 
of animals, was especially fitting on the occasion when 
Miss Beaux, the most distinguished of American women 
along the same line of endeavor, was the guest of honor 
The remarkable progress the American women are making 
in the fine arts was well illustrated in this exhibition, an 
proves that the excellence such as Rosa Bonheur and Cece 
lia Beaux have shown is not an accident of nature. The 
advantages of the organization has never been shown 
more clearly to the public than by this charming exbi 
bition of pictures 
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ROSE.—By Eprru Mrroue.s. Paeuiwrrz 


PORTRAIT.—By Cano.tine Coventey Haynes. 
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ORSE-SHOW week is generally supposed by 
New-Yorkers to be the time when all the street 
and reception fashions for the winter make their 
ippearance. The afternoon and evening dress at 
the Horse Show is very much the same as that 


for the afternoon and reception. While there were un- 
doubtedly many superb gowns worn this year, it was 
quite evident that they were not altogether of the very 


latest styles, and that many of the costumes had first ap- 
peared last spring. Dressmakers complain of the lateness 
of the 


season 


a 


HE mild weat 


prevalence 


een the reason given for the 


gown over the winter gown, 


her has 


of the autumtr 


and most charming these demi-saison toilettes have been 
The same skirts will be seen when the weather is cold 
enough to permit of wearing fur coats, but for the present, 
at all events,the entire gown made of cloth is displayed in 





Arrennoon wover Gown of crépe de Chine manve 
of a princesse tunic 
der the f 
the under *ki 
tinge! threads, 


pliseé in the form 
Belt passed through slits an 
t, bolero, and shaped flonnce on 


velvet embroidered in silk and 


belted at the waist 
ont, which hangs loose, Bel 


t are of deeper mauve 


all its beauty. The polonaise and princesse 
much in favor at present looks ever so much better when 
it does not have to be concealed under a coat or wrap, 
and the dainty little capes of fur, or chiffon and fur, seem 
only like the trimming of the gown, and do not interfere 
with any of its graceful lines. The light cloths made up 
in these princesse effects are exceedingly effective, and 
what trimming there is is of the most expensive kind. A 
light gray cloth, for instance, will have the front of the 
waist covered with a cut-work effect in gray and white 
Or adarker gray princesse gown will be most effectively 
embroidered in black chenille outlined with silver or steel 


style so 


beads, There are not a great many paillettes in the em- 
broidery that is done now; the cut beads seem to have 
quite taken their place. The passementeries that are 


covered with the steel or jet beads are not so expensive as 
he embroidery on the cloth itself, and are greatly in style. 
On a great many of the princesse gowns the bolero jacket 
is used to good effect, made in lace, cut-work, braiding, 
or jet, or pasxementerie. It has one disadvantage: if a 
woman is at all stout it rather too thick a look to 
the figure, especially from the side, but it has the advan 
tage that it makes the waist look smaller. It would be 
just as well if, in choosing any particular style of dress, 
women would be more careful to see what the effect is 
from the side—just as, in buying a hat,a profile view is 
more important than people realize 
a. 

HE sleeves occupy a great deal of attention to-day, 

and they are exceedingly difficult to make. All ful 
ness has gone out, and they must fit as tightly as is com- 


gives 





=a 
Steerer GOWN OF GOLDEN-nrownN oLoTe. Jacket bordered with 
brown fur and ornamented with a strapped design in cloth. The collar 
haa two curved points in front and a higher onein back. The skirt is 
plain with the exception of three stitched shallow pleats each side of 
the front. Toque of mose-green velvet, trimmed with an owl's head 
and wings. 


fortable. The American women have not, as a rule, as 
long nor as broad shoulders as the English women, and 
they have adopted a plan, or rather the dressmakers have 
adopted it for them, that was the invention of a well- 
known French dressmaker. It consists in having the top 
_ of the sleeve, which fits 
close into the armhole, 
built out with a jittle stiff- 
ened cap, over Which the 
material is laid. Below 
the cup the material clings 
close to the arm. It is 
simply, of course, a species 
of padding, but an im- 
mensely clever one, for it 
gives the desired length 
of shoulder seam, and at 
the same time the sleeve 
is tight-fitting. Some 
gowns have a very small 
puff at the top of the 
sleeve, or some effective 
trimming, but these are 
the exceptions. One style 
of waist has a yoke of 
chiffon, and the fronts of 
the waist are trimmed 
with stitched bands so ar- 
ranged that the bands 
go across the front of the 
waist and then around the 
top of the sleeve, thus 
adding to the breadth of 
the shoulders, and taking 
away the too plain look 
that is not always becom- 
ing. 
en. 
ONE noticeable feature 
of this winter’s gown 
is the variety of colors 
used, not together, be it 
understood, but in differ- 
ent costumes. The fash- 
ion of wearing black al- 
together has prevailed 
now for two or three years, 
and while it has not quite 
come to an end and many 





Back oLors or satin gown made 


with coat and skirt, wide revers 
and coffs of white satin,with bands 
of narrow black velvet. Chemi- 
sette and collar of white satin with 
very narrow lines of black velvet. 


smart gowns are still being made up in black, there are 
more very light costumes than ever before. A month ago 
it was suid that the black gowns lightened with a bright 
color would be worn almost to the exclusion of every- 
thing else, and yet the bonnets and hats that were ex- 
hibited were all in such light colors that it seemed rather 
contradictory. The gowns are fascinating, it must be 
confessed, in the light shades of tan and gray, and the 
new blue particularly. One gown in a very pale shade of 
tan is an especially favor- 
ite model. The skirt is 
made of a circular design 

fastening in front, but 
with some fulness in the 
back, so that it is not like 
a habit skirt. Where it is 
fastened in front one seam 
overlaps the other, and is 
finished with a scalloped 
edge made of a stitched 
band of cloth of the same 
shade as the gown, Then 
around the bottom of the 
skirt are three scant 

flounces finished with the 
stitched bands. The 
waist is made with an ex- 
aggeratedly short Eton 
jacket, opening over a 
tight-fitting vest of pale 
green velvet that extends 
round the entire coat, 

forming a deep belt un 

der the jacket. The green 
velvet is embroidered in 
imitation stone, chenille, 

or silver thread, and the 
cuffs are of the same em- 
broidery. There is also a 
very good gown of one of 
the new shades of blue, , 
with clinging skirt finish- 
ed with one scant flounce. 

Waist is in jacket shape, 

short, and worn open, like 
the old-fashioned blazer, 

with double revers of 
Renaissance luce. The 
vest showing between 

these revers is of pale’vel 

vet the exact shade of the 
gown. and is fastened with 

jewelled buttons, 





Crota eowsn made with double 
ekirt, trimmed with rows of braid. 
Fitted jacket trimmed with braid; 
yoke trimmed with bands of black 
braid also. Bow with fringed 
ends of soft black taffeta. 





Sreret costume of pale tan cloth. 
ens by buttoned tabs. 
showing a fringed velvet tie of deep mauve velvet. 
lar of same velvet. 
with three tips. 


Skirt laps on left side and fnst- 
Short rounded coat fastened by buttoned tabs, 
Turned-over col- 
Black-fox furs. Hat of mauve velvet trimmed 
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ED is a favorite color this season, and there are 

quite a number of red street gowns. The shade 

most used is rather dark, so that the gowns are 

not too conspicuous. One of the prettiest mod- 

els is trimmed with black Astrakhan and Persian 
panne velvet, only enough of the velvet being used to 
give a smart look to the costume. The handsomest red 
gowns are trimmed with Astrakhan or Persian lamb. 
The panne velvet is always of a shade that tones in well 
with the red, and is not in sharp contrast. For sharp 
contrasts are no.longer fashionable. As much harmony 
as is possible and different shadings of the one color are 
considered the smartest. 


T is quite remarkable how very light in color are the 

hats; even those considered correct with the tailor 
gowns are made of material and of colorings that last 
year would have only been deemed suitable for theatre 
bonnets. One very smart hat to wear with a dark brown 
gown is a little on the English walking-hat shape. The 
brim is faced with sable, the crown is covered with white 
chiffon, a knot of which is tied directly in front, and 
caught into the knot and falling back over the top of the 
hat are three long ostrich plumes—one white and two light 
brown. This style of hat would have been considered 


Costume OF BLUB-GRAY OLoTH, strapped, stitched, and buttoned over 


inlet bands of fur. Belt and tie of black taffeta 
taffeta with a black parrot on left side 
ones are short, coming only to the buat. 


Hat of shirred black 
Black feather boa. The new 


very conspicuous last season, but this winter is in good 
form. Among the new hats isa revival of an old fashion— 
the embroidered velvet crown made up in the soft toques, 
with the fur brims, and trimmed with just one ostrich tip 
caught with a jewelled clasp, or made with so much vel- 
vet in the crown that part of it is caught in soft bows at 
the side. Red or green velvet is the favorite color in this 
style of hat, and the best shapes are those that are worn 
down over the face 

This same style of hat with the velvet crown and the 
fur brim, but with no embroidery on the crown, will be 
one of the shapes used for skating. 

F, as we are told, and have been told for the last four 

years, the shirt-waists will no longer be fashionable, it 
is remarkable what a tremendous sale there is of most 
fascinating designs of neck-wear that would not look well 
on anything but a shirt-waist. The new stocks are made 
of taffeta silks, and have very long wide ends. On the 
ends are polka dots and embroidery and dainty hem- 
stitching, and the ties are supposed to be tied in a bow- 
knot at the throat, with the ends left loose. The flannel 
waist, the brilliantine waist, and the velvet antique waists 
are more generally worn now in the shirt-waist pattern, 


skin, with high collar of the same turning over the cloth bolero. 
of russet guipure lace. 
































Gown OF MYRTL¥-GEEEN ROUGH-FACED cLoTH. Under-blonse of seal- 
Vest 
Collar and belt of violet velvet 


— eS ac = 
Geen OLOTH costume made with a bolero jacket, fitted with stich- 
ed pleats. Wide revers are gathered in at the waist and caught with 
a jewel buckle. Skirt is laid in side pleats, fastened on the wrong side 
until near the foot of the skirt, where they are left free. 


while taffetas, satins, and brocades are made up like dress 
waists, with boned and fitted linings, and in quite elaborate 
designs. These last require lace about the throat, or lace 
neck-ties, and should never be worn with stocks or stiff 
ties of any kind. The very attractive fashion still con- 
tinues in favor of having the coat lined with some light 
color that will either match or look well with the shirt- 
waist worn with the costume. There is a great deal of 
difference in the flannel waists; those that are made of 
heavy flannel are very clumsy and uncomfortable, especial 
ly under a heavy coat, while the light French flannels are 
almost as light to wear as silks, and are infinitely more 
durable. 
@. 


LACK velvet and black silk gowns are still wise in 

vestments for women who have to consult economy, 
and the silk is even better than the velvet. Black silk is 
a very vague term, for it comprehends so many different 
patterns and varieties of silk. The smartest silks now are 
the soft finish; the peau de soie, which is always beautiful, 
but rather dangerous on account of its tendency to be 
come shiny, is to be had this year in several different 
qualities, while there is a soft taffeta which, combined 
with the polka-lotted taffeta, makes a very smart gown. 
Satins are going to be fashionable again. Just at pres 






Gown or Pauma ovoru edged with fur. Five deep shaped tacks on 
under-skirt. The apron drapery hangs straight, and is faced with em- 
broidery over lighter shade of Parma satin, to match yoke and vest. 
Bolero goes under the draped cloth belt, except just in front, where 
the points hang outside. It is fastened by fancy metal buttons and 
chains. Toque of pheasant feathers. 


ent they are not the smartest things; but in spite of this 
they are very good investments, for whenever the satin 
finished cloths are used, satins themselves are sure to come 
into favor again. A very smart satin gown with a dull 
finish is made with the tight-fitting skirt with a box-pleat 
in the back. The bottom of the skirt is cut in deep points, 
each point outlined with narrow velvet, and with a scant 
flounce put on underneath the point. The skirt fastens 
over the left side, and the fastepings are hidden under two 
narrow folds of black velvet. The waist is made with 
some fulness on the shoulders, drawn down in soft folds 
to a narrow point below the: waist-line, which gives a 
long and very becoming line to the figure. Between the 
folds of the silk is a fitted vest of heavy guipure lace and 
a high collar of the lace, outlined with a fold of cherry 
velvet. Waist is square at the back, or round, and fin- 
ished in a point ia front. Sleeves very small, and a flar- 
ing cuff lined with the lace and edged with the red velvet. 

There are not many gowns made with velvet waists, 
but the short velvet jacket is used for both street and 
house wear. When intended for house wear it is made 
up as elaborately as possible, with revers faced with lace 
and with fitted waistcoat of lace. 
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A children’s 
birthday _ 


OWE birthday 


} he little ones do no 











uncheon 
! arty. 


Po OE 











parties are so stiff, so grand and 
it t seem to enjoy 


i Then again, some little children are so 


a ruffle of white lace. Rose bonbon-papers and snap- 
ping mottoes were stuck all about here and there. 
The whole effect was excellent. The rest of the table 
decorations were small cut-glass dishes at the four cor- 
ners, with candy in rose papers; four smal! eut-glass 
vases, each with several different-colored pink and red 
roses. There were four silver candlesticks with white 
shades, and plates of small cakes and sandwiches, and 
two small glass dishes with fruit. 

After all the good things had been eaten and the 


l »** very, very good,” and so dressed up 
vhat should be a pleasure becomes a posi 
The youngsters at this little birthday party 

‘ ist as they are every day, and the party 

Vis at y all agreed the best party they had ever 
They all marched into the dining-room, twe« 

eated themselves around the table. with 


. Mie eyes Opened ide in wonder at all favors and toys distributed, the little band of merry 
ngs before them makers was marched back into the drawing-room, 
rl Nhat they had to « where a surprise was awaiting them in the shape of a 
1 ps, with me good old-fashioned grab-bag. There is nothing a child 
' reandwiches. Dro evs loves sO much as-a grab-bag. The uncertainty and 
en, Gree use. Boiler surprise give them the greatest pleasure. This partic 
Ice-cream ular grab-bag was made of bright flowered cretonne, 
. J uke w bee lles and was gathered at the top and sewed around a bur 


rel hoop. Then it was swung on two long sticks and 
carried in by two of the children, who were called into 
the room beforehand for that purpose. The bag was 
full of surprises, each one neatly tied up so as to dis- 


on, Which was made clear and not 
ned, was served in bouillon cups In 
re four or five pieces of crisp fried bread 








floating about on top most temptingly guise as much as possible the shape of the toy. 

\ lon were handed rolled sandwiches of Here were toy steam-engines, pocket-books, tiny Ja- 
b | 1 butter Small plates of these were panese dolls, and dressed dollies of other nationalities 
bountifully replenished on the table all through as well, bags of marbles, jumping-jacks, boxes of tin 

icon. After the bouillon they had dropper soldiers, small drums, and all kinds of pretty things 

‘ s, which they relished heartily. These were serve: The children grouped themselves about, and each one 


ittle brown and white earthen-ware entrée was allowed three grabs. The rest of the toys were 
then auctioned off to the highest bidder, for paper 
money, which caused any amount of amusement for 
the little ones. It was the first time they had ever bid 
at an auction, and the, spirit with which they entered 
into the fun of it was charming to see. After the ex 
citement of the grab-bag and auction was over, games 
were started. They played ‘‘ Magical music” for a 


vith handles, on brown saucers to match. Each 

1 had egg, Which was dropped into the mid 
ip and put into the oven for a few seconds 

r just long enough to whiten the yolk 
irdening it. Before putting the eggs into the 
t of melted butter was poured over 


pinch of salt and pepper, and some 


) 





















































y f chopped parsley to make them look attrac prize. The child which found the hidden article the 
I pretty. With the eggs were delicious Boston most times won a lovely scrap-book, with pretty 
ul sandwiches, made diamond shape, with sheets of figures and flowers to cut out and paste in it. 
ill the crust cut off, and spread with fresh butter The next game was *‘ Hunt the slipper One of the 
Then came the creamed chicken with green pease itself out in the centre of the cake. No one was allowed tiniest of the luncheon-party guests could not understand 
| vas a very pretty dish It was made of the breasts even to attempt to blow it out. That would have brought when the slipper was rapped on the outside of the ring 
f chicken cut into dice after it was boiled—which is best bad luck Snapping-crackers were pulled, and all the of children seated on the floor, and cried lustily Gi me 
done by cooking the chickens whole first, and cutting off little heads were adorned with pretty caps. There were de slipper; it's my turn!” What fun they had! Aftera 
the white meat A good white sauce was made. with thx presents and favors for each child, and they bad small game of * Blind-man’s-buff” it was thought s¢ nsible to 
f two eggs stirred into it,‘and seasoned with pep cakes and bonbons, and each one got a flower to pin in seat the little ones quietly for a rest, and show them 
er and salt, a teaspoonful of onion juice, and a little frock or jacket The centre-piece was made to look like some shadow pictures on a sheet which was stretched 
y chopped parsley. The bits of chicken were put one large rose. It was crépe-paper of green for the out across one end of the drawing-room. Funny figures of 
Sale ind allowed to stay just long enough to side and leaves, and pink for the rose. One piece of rabbits and other animals were shown them amid roars 
' fh thoroughly The whole was then served each color was all that was used The green paper was of laughter. By thie time the little red cheeks had 
ned \-sized meat-dish, and divided into four quar tied about the middle, around the stand of a chafing cooled off and the children were tired and ready to say 
heaped into good-by, They had 
mounds, and sepa been ‘at it” since 
ted diagonally before one o'clock, 
‘ reen f to say nothing of 
" forming a the days and hours 
f cross ] of anticipation be 
th ‘ e Was forehand, which are 
pyramid of quite as fatiguing 
c of egg is the party itself 
ped very fine What a jolly hap 
ind border rf py little lot they 
vas plain were as they came 
j b i trooping into the 
" 4 y¥ grain room, bundled in 
rate Phi | furs and wraps, to 
h, which was | kiss the birthday 
rved as girl ‘goodl- by"! 
irse, was first pu It was then just 
ith ein front about five o'clock 
tile gir so they could all 
Dirthday it be sufely housed 
mat a before uight came 
i ‘ und on and the cold 
" hand evening air had a 
It is s chance to chill their 
n ' hatter . little bones. The 
i ehilds whet mother of the little 
‘ young t birthday girl was 
their food almost as happy 
I da ily and over the success of 
! It woe the party as she 
towards was, for she had 
, h the ed proved to herself 
f the fu and intended to 
t fd prove to her 
i hosts friends that it was 
esses if not necessary to go 
! ling genera to any grent cx 
pense to m ke chil 
l j cream dren supremely 
xt sod, oh happy. The en 
moment tire cost of the 
\ ture the luncheon was five 
undies in the birth dollars and twenty 
ike were light five cents, and on 
I ud the chi the toys for the 
| at given grab-bag she ex- 
i ‘ en ved pended one dollar 
give e lusty ; and a half, as must 
rs f e birth of them cost only 
day She w 4 P : TO ae Se ‘ five or ten cents 
t “upet THEY WERE ALL GLAD THEY WERE ALIVE apiece, and gave 
ttle girl, and quite as much plea 
imme sure as if they had 
e sound of the last cheer died away, she made dish, and pulled and pinned and arranged so as to ap cost twenty-five times as much. The children came sen 
iginal and impromptu speech of thanks pear like leaves. The pink paper was pulled out with  sibly dressed, as she had begged their mothers to let them, 
Thank you very much Iam eight years old, and 1 fingers all along the edges, so as to form a sort of ruffling, so that they could romp and play, and not be afraid of 
l am aliv rhis charming little episode was and then fastened in the centre, double, and stuck in the crumpling lace frills and satin ribbons. When the little 


he menn, and was totally unexpected. She middle of the leaves. A pull here and a twist there were birthday girl went to bed that night, which she did very 
cut her birthday-cake, and each child got a piece all that was necessary to make the mammoth rose. At early, she said, ‘‘ Mamma, can’t I have another birthday 
ul the life-candle was left to burn the base of the stand and lying on the green paper was again to-morrow?” Epitn LAWRENCE 
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” HERE’S worrying,” said Mrs. Marrow. “ Work 
and worry are like Saul and David; if work 
kills thousands, worry kills its tens of thousands 
—and I've minded that it’s mostly somebody 
else's worrying that kills us. Besides, worriers 

have little except themselves to think of, and workers bave 

other people 

‘*There was poor Rebekah Bing, who was.always ailing. 
Rebekah was engaged to her cousin Barty Higgins when 
they were real young; but she took the measles and 
typhoid, and the. doctors said it left her with a chronic 
spine and a weak heart. So of course she didn’t marry 
Barty, but just staid engaged to him straight along. It 
was real interesting to hear Rebekah tell about her blight- 
ed life. 

** We often stopped and talked to Rebekah on our way 
to a concert or social; it seemed se pitiful she never could 
go, and she had no other way of hearing the town-talk; 
for Barty never left her to go anywhere, and Molly was 
too busy, owing to Rebekah having so much trouble. 
Many’s the time I’ve seen Rebekah just like & queen with 
her court around her, all sympathizing; for her ailing so 
constant made her real important in Monahawk. You 
see, the chronic spine and the weak heart would take turns 
and follow each other up, and at each turn Rebekah de- 
clared she couldn't live till the next arrived. 

‘*You wouldn't have thought Rebekah Bing was so 
poorly to look at her. She was real fair, not being ex 
posed to the heat or the cold or to work, like most of us, 
and she was always dressed pretty and nice, because Mo} 
ly, her sister, was as spick and span as she could be, and 
spent all her time nursing Rebekah and making things 
for her to wear and to eat 
Of course a body had to 
be busy around Rebekah 
Bing, seeing had so 
much happen to ber 

never heard Molly 
called pretty—she was real 
small and thin —except, 
of course, Ellis Fletcher 
thought she was 
ways been a sort of cham 
pion of Mclly’s, and would 
likely have been a heap 
more if Molly had had time; 
for there wasn't much op 
portunity to notice Molly 
But it me that 
people who forget all about 
themselves in thinking 
about others have a sort of 
unseen prettiness thats got 


she 


seems to 


to be found out Folks 
thought Rebekah pretty 
She had brown eyes and a 
good color, and her face 
never got thin, which was 
natural, seeing she coukin't 
take exercise Rebekah 
never fell off, even after 
one of her dying spel's. 
I always felt like I'd been 
to an exhibition, or aw \y 
from home, after one of Re- 
bekah’s dying spells of 
course it was natural they 
shouldn't try my nerves as 
they did Molly's 1 being 


an old friend, Molly mostly 
sent over for me wheu Re 
bekah was dying 

“T remember one day old 


Em ry came running over 
and said for me to come 
quick, that Miss Rebekah 
was dying When I got 


there Mr. Pfett, the preach 
er, Was coming away 

‘*** Sister Bing’s mighty 
bad,’ said he 

*** Which is it? said IT. 

‘*The weak heart,’ said he; ‘and she says she surely 
can’t pull through this time,’ said he 

** Molly was ou the steps,crying. She followed me up to 
tebekah’s room, and, sure enough, there lay Rebekah with 
her eyes closed like she was unconscious 

‘She taken at midnight, and now 

her whispered Molly, 


was the doctor 


cannot bring around, wiping her 
eye s 

Ilad any appetite for the things we sent over from 
the festival?’ said | 

And Molly allowed that Rebekah had done right well 


the evening before with crab salad, ice-cream, and lemon 


nde. *Oh, Mis’ Marrow, I can’t live without Becky! I’ve 
dreaded the time for so long, and now it’s come—it's 
come!’ cried poor little Molly 


‘Well, if it’s come we mustn't complain,’ said I, with 
an eye on Rebekah’s eyelids 

***T can’t live without her! Oh, why doesn’t Barty 
come?’ whispered Molly, wringing her hands 

* «Well, a man’s a man,’ said I, looking steady at Re 
bekah’s eyelids ‘Miss Sterrett gave a big crabbing 
party down to our wharf this morning. I guess Barty’s— 

“** He isn’t!’ said Rebekah Bing, opening her eyes wide; 
‘you know he isn't, Mis’ Marrow! Barty Higgins is com 
ing here to me as fast as his feet can carry him!’ 

***Oh, she’s come round!—she’s come round!’ cried 
poor little Molly, on her knees beside Rebekah. 

*** Now. Rebekah, don't you excite yourself,’ said I, ‘or 
you'll be dying again. I was just about to say that Barty 
isn’t like the rest of them, for I met him riding like the 
wind down for Dr. Harley, the new doctor at Deal’s, who 
knows so much about the heart.’ 


“REDEKAILL 


REBEKAH BINGS BLIGHTED LIFE 


‘ BY VIRGINIA WOODWARD CLOUD 


***Oh, Becky, Becky! you won't die this time, will you?’ 
sobbed little Molly. 

***Twon’t have the new doctor,’ whispered, Rebekah ; 
‘but maybe if I had a little nourishment—’ 

** Molly flew to get it, and when I left Rebekuh was sit- 
ting up in bed eating toast and jelly. I met Barty at the 
door, panting hard. Behind him was the new doctor 

‘“«*Ts she alive?’ gasped Burty, leaning »gainst the door. 

***EKating toast and jelly,’ said I. 

‘*He broke by me up to Rebekah, and Molly came down 
to see the doctor. 

‘** Is this.the patient?’ he said, eying Molly. 

** No, indeed; that’s just Molly,’ said I. noticing that 
Molly did look right small and peaked. Then Molly ex- 
plained nicely that after such an attack her sister didn’t 
feel like secing a vew doctor, and he went out; but at the 
door he looked back at me and nodded to Molly. 

***Tt wouldn’t hurt her to eat some of her sister's toast 
and jelly,’ said he. 

‘** A few days afterwards Molly came across to me in de- 
spair. Rebekah had a dreadful case of boils on her neck, 
and it had brought on hysterics. Molly had been up all 
night fanning ber and keeping ice to her head, and now 
Rebekah had fever. 

‘* «She'll never stand it, Mis’ Marrow, never!’ said Molly. 
‘It does seem like poor Becky might have been spared 
this, she’s had so much!’ 

‘** And what’s that all on your face and hands?’ said I. 

‘*** Nothing but bee stings,’ said Molly. ‘My bees 
swarmed yesterday and stung me.’ 

‘** And you haven't done a thing for it yet?’ said I. 

*** Oh, iv’s nothing, aud I haven't thought of it, Becky’s 











BADE HIM GOOD-BY, LEST SHE SHOULDN'T LIVE TILL 


been so bad,’ said Molly. * Never mind me, Mis’ Marrow, 
but come and see if you can do anything for Becky.’ 

‘I went over to the dark room where Rebekah Bing lay 
moaning, and opened the shutters, although she cried out ; 
for twas hot enough in there to give any one a fever. 

‘Has Barty come?’ she whispered, like she was faint. 
** Shall I send again, Mis’ Marrow?’ asked little Molly, 
trembling. ‘Hadn't I better send quick? ; 
*** Well, I never knew a body to die of a few bee stings, 
but maybe Rebekah could; I don’t know,’ said T. 
‘““*It isn’t bee stings; it’s inflammation.’ moaned Re 
bekah. ‘ You don’t know how I felt all night!’ 

‘*** No, I don't,’ said I. ‘If I had everybody else’s fee! 

ings on top of my own, ’twould be time to talk of dying.’ 
*** Send for Barty!’ moaned Rebekah ’ 

‘Rebekah took Barty real hard, just like the bee stings 
They were engaged most twenty years, all told, and it 
was a heap more variety for Barty than if he'd been en 
gaged to a livelier person, for he was always afraid of 
losing her, and it made her more valuable. ’Most every 
night Rebekah bade him good-by, lest she shouldn't live 
till morning. Molly said it was real solemn and impres 
sive and like a ghost story, and sometimes Barty was 
moved to tears. It was a queer way to hold aman. I've 
known them to be held in many ways besides by love, 
but Rebekah’'s dying spells answered as well, and were 
more exciting 

‘* By-and-by they got to be more frequent, and Barty 
was likely to be sent for at any time, though it did seem 
to me that Rebekah never looked so well; but maybe that 
wasn’t natural, for Molly said Rebekah knew she was 
getting the dropsy. Soon after, sure enough, Rebekah 


had a dying spell from dropsy, and insisted upon sending 
for Mr. Bentz, the undertaker, to find ouf what sort of a 
plate he’d made for her. Mr. Bentz had been summoned 
so often that he’d made all ready for Rebekah, and cer 
tainly did take an interestin it, But when she found out 
he'd left a space for her age, she was so put out that it 
brought her around. Excitement will do it sometimes, 
they tell me. After that Molly was suddenly taken sick 
—nothing except nerves, Dr. Harley said, and that she 
needed a change. We sent for him, Barty and I, for 
Rebekah was in bed with hysterics because there was 
nobody to take care of her. So the next day the doctor 
sent Molly away, though she fought hard not to go, and 
the night after she went I took care of Rebekah 

‘*She looked so bright and well that I said, ‘ Becky, 
you're getting real stout; but she declared that it wasn't 
solid flesh, but dropsy, and that her heart would surely 
fail soon. Well, though it was a heap of responsibility, 
seeing Molly was away, I thought I'd try a new treat 
ment, as nothing else had done any good in all these years, 
80 I said: 

*** Oh, I guess not, Rebekah. 
all.’ 

“But, my! It drove her.into a sort of trembling faint 
and I was right frightened. 

***T'll send for Dr. Harley,’ said I. 

“*T won't have him! I won't have him! You'll starve 
me to death, between you!’ gasped Rebekah. ‘Send for 
Barty! I want Barty to come to hear my last wishes!’ 

* But I didn’t send for Barty; for I'd kept an eye on 
Barty Higgins for some time. He'd grown to look real 
old and worn out with anxiety. So that morning I asked 
him to do me a favor, say 
ing that I would explain 
to Rebekah—which 1 did 
when the proper time ar 
rived, though it wasn’t for 
a good while afterwards 

“There was a_ pretty 
young girl boarding with 
me from down at Cadar 
Cove,and I up and asked 
Barty Higgins to take het 
over to Mis’ Sterrett’s 
dance that evening. He 
was mighty surprised and 
doubtful at first; then I 
persuaded him, and he 
didn’t like to say no. So 
when Rebekah kept worry 
ing me I said, 

***Well, Becky, if you 
must know, Barty is down 
at Mis’ Sterrett’s about this 
time, dancing with Kitty 
Bell.’ 

***Dancing with Kitty 
Bell!’ she says, sitting up iu 
bed, and a red spot break 
ing out on each check 

‘It's the truth, Becky 
said I; ‘and if it’s the first 
dauce he’s had for fifteen 
years, I guess it won't be 
the last, for Kitty Bell's a 
loveiy dancer,’ said I, ‘and 
as bright as a bird.’ 

*** You can give me my 
supper, Mis’ Marrow,’ says 
Rebekah, suddenly; ‘I feel 
better.’ 

‘When she'd eaten her 
supper, she got up and 
curled ber hair before the 
glass. But Barty didn’t 
come that night. The next 
day, when he did come, Re 
bekah was sitting on the 
porch dressed in the new 
blue lawn Molly made her 
before she went away. 
She had her hair curled, 
minded that she knew enough not to men 
sell, though I don’t believe she ever quite 


You just need diet, that’s 


MORNING.” 


too, and I 
tion. Kitty 
forgave me. 

‘*Poor Barty! He looked like heaven had opened for 
him that day. He didn’t know what to make of Re 
bekah, The truth was he’d made a real idol of Rebekah 
Bing, and seemed to see her just as he wanted to see ber 
1 suppose that’s the way with love, mostly. 

‘*Poor Rebekah! LI-went up there to the funeral soon 
afterwards. It was real impressive. Rebekah? 

‘** Why, bless you, Rebekah Bing isn’t dead!’ said Mrs 
Marrow. ‘ Why, she’s married and weighs a hundred and 
ninety pounds! And it isn’t dropsy, either! "I'was Molly 
that died.’ 7 

‘Barty? Why, you see, as soon as little Molly came 
back and died —’twas nerves, Doctor Harley said Sut 
Ellis Fletcher he went on dreadful; he said it was Re 
bekah. Why, Rebekah hadn't anybody to take care of 
her, so she got well. You see, there wasn't anything else 
for her to do—poor Rebekah! Then she up and broke 
her engagement off with Barty. Seemed like Burty 
was ‘most an old man then, and needed care himself, 
and, like Rebekah, was starting in fresh. But, if you 
believe it, he took it so hard that he went South and 
died of swamp fever—so they said. He'd made a kind 
of angel in his mind out of Rebekah. Maybe it was 
just as well he never learned better. But she got th: 
life-insurance 

**Rebekah Bing married Mr. Bentz, the undertaker, 
after he came into some money. He said he couldn't do 
less than marry Miss Bing, seeing she had always been 
such an encouragement to him in his business.” — 
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PATTERN garment at 

once timely and fash 
is that of a 
Parisian dinner gown 


ionable 


which comprises A 
gracefu peplum und «soft 
French waist The original 


model was of soft crépe de 
Chine, hand-embroidered, fin 
ished with narrow and wide 
fringe, and combined with 
pleated silk muslin and vel 
vet appliqué. The bodice 
pattern includes one-half of 
back, one-half of front, ditto 





of each band (for back and 
front), shoulder -strap, and 
po t | Tan rect nat with atiff 
crush belt The lining should - 
: brim, trimmed with soft silk 
be cut upon model lining : . 
nut atte 29 The ows of the same shade of 
waist pattern No 1st bye coloring. The hat is made to 
fastening of the « repe bodice wear down over the face 
is just left of the centre of 
front, and the broad band 


passes to armhole at left side and is there secured invis 
ibly by hook and eye. The shoulder-strap in the original 
gown was finished with a close ruching of silk mousse 
line, but, where preferred, 
shirred ribbon, embroidered 
silk, or velvet may be employ 
ed with equally effective re- 
The pattern for the 
skirt comprises one founda 
tion skirt and a long over 
dress. The latter is finished 
in the centre of the back by 
two deep inward - turned 
pleats, and opens in the front 
over a petticoat of pleated 
mousseline de soie. Pattern 
for this pleating is not in- 
cluded with that of the skirt. 
It should be made of two 
breadths of wide mousseline, 
one of which is divided 
lengthwise, and the two 
parts joined on each sile 
to the whole breadth, thus 
bringing about a seamless 
centre of the front. After 
the foundation skirt is made, 
these two breadths, knife 


le 
Suits. 





Sort ret Toque made of red 
velvet, and with brim trimmed 
with fur. At the left side are 
bows of velvet and two ostrich 
tips made to curl over the top 


of the hat 


a 
¢ “ v) 


“ie Sg ae 
a Tod 





EVENING GOWN OF EMBROIDERED SILK AND MOUSSELINE. 
Cut Paper Pattern No. 246.—(See page 1033.) 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


CUT PAPER PATTERNS 


pleated, are draped in position on the figure. 
They may be left free, or finished with a deep 
hem, above which thin but deep knotted fringe 
may be applied in single or double row. The 
foundation skirt is finished about its entire width 
with a ruffle of doubled muslin. This should be 
cut eight inches wide and three times the width 
of the skirt. A very novel and rich effect may be 
obtained by pleating the ruffle and pulling all the 
pleatings out loosely, afterward shirring the two 
edges of the ruffle together, so that a crumpled 
double ruffle four inches wide results. This may 
be finished with a close ruching or a band of nar- 
row passementerie. If of double-width crépe de 
Chine, the peplum may be made with a single 
seam down the centre of the back. If narrow- 
width material be employed, the seams should be 
made to run in straight lines from the hip darts to 
the hem of the garment. The garuiture employed 
for the peplum in the original costume was of 
Tom Thumb fringe. This design is extremely sim- 
ple to reproduce, and is a most desirable model for 
treatment in black crépe, silk, or poplin, combined 
with jetted trimmings and mousseline de soie. 
The trimming of the peplum may be varied by 
stitching the back pleatings flat and introducing a 
band of jet passementerie between the pleats. Where 
desired the bodice may be finished without the velvet 
bands, although these are a decided addition, especially 
when trimmed with wide knotted fringe—a scheme of 
garniture also followed upon the sleeve bands. All the 
wide bands should have an interlining of doubled crino- 
line, and be finished with fringe. Where the peplum is 
destined for street wear, and to be made of cloth and worn 
over the plain foundation skirt, the front of the latter only 





Dinner warst of figured silk, with close-fitting elbow sleeves, and 
trimmed with draped fichu of white mull. 


need be made of the cloth, and the back breadths faced to 
a depth of ten inches. ‘Treated in this, medium - wide 
stitched bands of panne velvet would be must effective as 
trimming. When a high-necked dinner bodice is de- 
sired to accompany the peplum skirt, a very pretty model 
will be found in bodice pattern No. 210, the skirt of 
which may be combined equally effectively with the new 
bodice of the costume above described. Even a cursory 
examination of the illustrations that appear from time to 
time in the Bazar, and a little thought on the part of the 
intending dressmaker, will suggest combinations of pat- 
terns that will result in a desirable diversity, as well as 
novelty of costume. 

The amount of material required for the new pattern 
costume is as follows: Of crépe 44 inches wide, 6 yards; 
same material 22 inches wide, 12 yards. Of wide mousse- 
line de soie for petticoat front and double ruffle, 6 yards; 
of velvet for bands and belt, 1 yard. 


GIRL’S PARTY GOWN 


REPARATIONS for midwinter dancing parties 
having already begun, the pattern of young girl's 

purty gown published with this number of the 

AZAR will prove especially valuable. This de- 

sign is made with a view to providing for the 

wants of girls of from thirteen to fifteen or sixteen years 
of age, The standard size chosen is that for a figure 
of thirty-one inches bust measure and skirt thirty inches 
long—a size frequently called for for growing girls be- 
tween the ages above mentioned. The garment from 
which the illustration is drawn is of rose-pink taffeta com- 
bined with Valenciennes insertion, point d’esprit and 
ribbon collar and belt. The pattern for the simple bodice 
is given, together with that of foundation or lining. The 
waist lias under-arm and shoulder seams only, and is a 
scant blouse in effect. Irish lace insertion or any of the 
Maltese or Renaissance varieties of lace may be effective- 


GIRL'S PARTY 
Cat Paper Pattern No, 1029 


GOWN. 
— (See page 1083.) 


ly combined in the bodice, and the home dressmaker will 
find it economical to purchase taffeta already tucked for 
the bodice. The sleeves are made without lining, and 
have an added cuff at the wrist that makes a slight flare 
possible. The inside seam of the sleeves should be finished 
with small rosettes of point d’esprit or mousseline de soie, 
according to the material employed for the flounce and 
the chemisette. A pattern of the latter, together with that 
for the soft collar, is included with that of the bodice. The 
skirt is made with a long pointed front over-dress, finished 
with a triple row of shirred point d’esprit, and a long 
shaped ruffle of the same. A pattern for the narrow ruf 
fle which trims the principal flounce is not included in the 
skirt pattern, This should be made of net, four inches 
deep, closely knife-pleated, and finished with close ruch- 
ing of same. The under-skirt (pattern of which is in- 
cluded with that of the 
skirt) is sheath - fitting. 
The material for the nar- 
row triple shirrings that ~< 
adorn the collar and over- e 
dress should be cut two < 
inches wide. The point- 
ed over-dress is gored, and 
closes in the back with 
two wide inward-turned 
pleats. Rosettes, large, 
fluffy, and made of dou- é 
bled pet or mousseline de 
soie, finish the back of the 
skirt, and a large loose 
ornament of the same 
character finishes the 
front point of the over- 
dress. This costume will 
prove a dainty one if ren- 
dered in plain and dotted 
Swiss, any of the light 
organdies in pale tones 
made up on deeper-toned 
foundation linings, or 
crépes in combination 
with muslins or chiffons. 
The outlines of the new 
design are exceedingly 
graceful for treatment in 
cashmere, always A pret- 
ty fabric for girls’ even- 
ing gowns. Rendered in 
cashmere, the garment 
would be most effective 
for parties given at the 
Twelfth Night festivities. 
For the making of this 
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gown 8 yards of taffeta 
will be required, tegether 
with 6 yards of mousse- 
line de soie 44 inches 
wide, or point d’esprit of 
same width. 


Cartn’s sonoot rroox of red and 
white plaid, made with plain skirt, 
and waist fastened with straps of the 
plaid outlined with narrow black vel- 
vet ribbon. Black velvet collar and 
belt. 
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A FEW JL HINTS CONCERNING 


AND CONDUCT 


ITS 


Y afternoon-tea table is found now in nearly every 
home. Sometimes it is elaborate, gqmetimes sim- 
ple, but it has become as much a symbol of the 
social life of the household as is the fireside the 
type of domestic comfort. Over the tea table 

presides the mistress of the home or the young lady of the 
family, and the pretty work of tea-naking—probably the 
prettiest of culinary performances—gives opportunity for 
a constant succession of graceful attitudes and actions. 
The tasks of measuring out the tea, of filling the teapot, 
of tending the kettle, and, finally, the preparation of the 
contents of the cups to suit the varying tastes of the tea- 
drinkers—it is all gracious and charming, especially to 
masculine eyes. She must be a very awkward or ugly 
womau who is not attractive while she is making tea. 


@n. 


SSENTIALLY first among the tea equipage is the ta- 

ble. Here there is the same license of choice that will 
be found to prevail in the selection of every part of the 
outfit. The table should be low and broad, but it may be 
square, round, or oval, of wood or bamboo or lacquer or 
willow. One of the best tea tables that come is of wick- 
er, rather low, with a round top, and provided with a 
shelf below that holds extra cups and saucers. One 
housekeeper of original tastes has a broad square table of 
old oak, supplied with hooks under the edge, from which 
to hang the cups, and a little ledge below, on which are 
ranged the saucers. The top of the table is thus left free 
for kettle, teapot, sugar-basin, and cream-jug, as well as 
for the plates and eatables. 





@n. 
LMOST as important as the table is the tea-cloth. 
Many dainty conceits may be wrought into the square 
or round of linen a rule, it is a mistake to have 
the embroidery in anything but pure white. ‘Tea will be 


but, as 





BRINGING IN 


THE TEA. 


spilled, alas! even by the hands of the most careful, and 
a tea stain is hard to remove by ordinary means. It will 
not vanish except upon the application of boiling water, 
and in some cases the cloth must be actually boiled before 
the spots will disappear. The process that eradicates 
them extracts also the dyes from the embroidery silks and 
colored cottons. The fine white tea or.tray cloths edged 
with Renaissance or other firm lace are pretty and satis- 
factory, since they can be laundered again and again, and 
if carefully handled will be none the worse for the ex- 
perience. 


FTER the tea-cloth, and sometimes before it, comes the 

tea set. Many an afternoon-tea table has been started 
by the gift of a dainty cup and saucer. In these inde- 
pendent days no one thinks it necessary to have a uniform 
set of china. The teapot may be a delicious piece of old- 
blue from a grandmother's cupboard, or a pretty—and 
cheap—bit of Japanese china picked up in a department 
store. The brown earthen teapots so commonly used in 
England are imported now at reasonable prices, and the 
same ware comes also in charming blues and greens and 


dull reds. The general verdict seems to be that tea is 
better made in earthen-ware than in metal, but it would 
be an exceptionally strong-minded woman who would let 
a hygienic prejudice stand in the way of her using a 





A SIMPLE TEA TABLE. 


quaint old heirloom merely because it happened to be of 
solid silver. Some housekeepers get around the difficulty 
by making the tea in a tea-ball suspended in the teapot, 
while others dispense with the pot entirely, and make 
each cup of tea, as needed, by pouring the boiling water 
upon the tea-filled perforated ball or spoon. 
CSA. 

T is not necessary for the cream-jug and the sugar-basin 

to match the teapot or each other. So long as the col- 
ors harmonize, they may be of different tints and wares. A 
silver cream-jug may be used with a china teapot, or vice 
versa. A glass cream-jug is not quite suitable, however, 
pretty though it be. But now that porcelain in graceful 
shapes and delieate tints is sold for an almost nominal 
price, the making up of a tea equipage is an easy as well 
an inexpensive business. The cups and saucers may be 
bought by the dozen or picked up one at a time, as suits 
the taste or convenience of the purchaser. The only uni- 
formity worth while to observe is that of having all the 
cups of about the same size.’ Very large cups and very 
small not only fail to look well together, but the differ- 
ence in capacity may give rise to invidious distinctions, 
and bard feelings on the part of the tea-drinkers. After 
this one concession is made, there need be no regard paid 
to minor differences of color, shape, or quality. 
Oy pieces of silver show nowhere to better advantage 

than on the tea table. Here is the opportunity for 
the display of the tea-strainer, whether this be one of the 
old-fashioned variety that hangs from the spout of the 
teapot, or of the new style that is provided with a handle 
and is rich in ornament. Should the tea-ball or perforated 
spoon supersede the teapot, either is in itself attractive. 
With them, as with the teapot, may go the pretty short- 
handled scoop; and she is a lueky woman who numbers 
among her treasures a small silver caddy or tea-chest she 
may use in place of the china 
jar with which most women 
must content themselves. The 
sugar-tongs and the spoons may r 
be as harlequin as the cups, and 
will be all the better on that ac- 
count. Talk seldom needs an 
impetus around a tea table, but 
should it ever flag, an odd bit 
of silver or an unusual piece of 
china will give it a fresh start. 
LJSUatLy the most expen- 
sive single item of a tea 

equipage is the hot-water pot. 
Even without indulging one’s 
self in the luxury of a solid sil- 
ver or triple-plated stand, lamp, 
aud kettle, the cost is no trifle, 
though far less than it was a 
few years ago. It rarely pays 
to buy a really cheap lamp and 
stand. There are several vari- 
eties of stands, those most fa- 
miliar being made of black 
wrought iron in the shape of 
a figure 4 or 5. The kettle 
is of brass or copper, and if 
lacquered will keep clean much 
longer than if left without the 
polish - protecting coat. The 
tall cranes that stand perhaps 
four feet high are rather clumsy 





of place if left in the shadow of the tea table during the 

time when that function is not in progress. Samovars are 

also used by many fashionable women in New York, 

and although expensive and hard to procure, are excvec.- 
ingly effective. 


en. 


OW shall the tea be 

made and served 
when allisready? The 
making is a simple 
business, and, like most 
simple things, is not al- 
ways well done, The 
old rule of a tedspoon- 
ful of tea for each per- 
son and one for the pot 
has never been im- 
proved upon, but if the 
tea is one of the choice 
Ceylon varieties the 
spoonful must be small. 
When the pot has been 
scalded with the con- 
tents of the kettle, the 
tea measured into the 
pot, and about a cupful 
of boiling water turned 
upon it, a cozy should 
be drawn over the pot 
during the five min- 
utes that the herb must 
steep. Upon the cozy 
any amount of dainty 
and elaborate. needle- 
work may be expend- 
ed. The prime requi- 
site is that it should be 
well wadded. When 
brew has stood the required time, the teapot may be filled 
from the boiling kettle, and the cups that cheer poured 
at once. The hostess may either inquire as to her guests’ 
preferences in the matter of cream and sugar and add 
these to their cups, or allow them to qualify their tea for 
themselves. The services of a waitress are not. necessary 
at afternoon tea after all that has been needed for it has 
been brought in. 


HE eatables that go with afternoon tea are simple. 

Delicate biscuit, thin bread-and-butter, dainty sand- 
wiches, cakes, are all in order. More than one or two 
articles will not be required. The afternoon tea is not 
2 substantial repast, but a sort of way-side inn where 
one can snatch a brief rest and refreshment in the day’s 
journey. Its end is defeated when it is transformed into 
a heavy meal that impairs the appetite for dinner. Any 
one of the items mentioned above may be served at the 
home afternoon tea, and at this sweets may well be ruled 
out, 


FTERNOON tea as an entertainment is only an exten- 

sion of the home function. More of everything must 
be provided, but over-elaboration should be shunned, 
Serve, if you wish, chocolate or coffee as well as tea. 
Let the bread-and-butter be cut thin as a wafer, and 
either rolled or divided into tiny squares or triangles. 
Have the sandwiches delicate and appetizing, expending 
ingenuity in their filling, and skill in cutting them into 
fanciful shapes. Choose small or fancy cakes that are a 
trifle unusual, and, if you wish, supplement them by bon- 
bons or salted nuts. Then stop! When bouillon and 
oysters, salads and ices, are served at an afternoon tea, it 
ceases to have any right to the name. It is no longer a 
kettle-drum, but an evening party given in the afternoon. 

CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
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to carry in and out of the draw- 





ing-room, but, if they are meant 
only for use there, are not out 


TEA TABLE WITH SAMOVAK. 
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HE articles strated and described below depend 
more upon the good taste of the maker than upon 
the costliness of the material For the work-bags 
uny piece of silk already on hand may be used to 

anta ind the photograph-cases can be made 
most inexpensively from silk, brocade, or paper. The 
sponge-bag and jewel-case, made to match, would make a 


handsome and useful gift for a friend’s travelling-bag. 
The blotti: uper pad should preferably be made in a 
color to match the general color scheme of the desk for 
which it is intended. If the pin-cushion cannot be made 
to match the color scheme of any one room, it will be 
safest to make it all in white 


The accompanying picture shows a sponge-bag of silk 
poplin lined with rubber and bound with blue silk braid 
rie dimensions are 947 inches when the bag is open 


The flap is 3 inches wide 
wound a pearl button 


snd is fastened down by a loop 





A dainty pin-cushion of white lace over blue silk is 
here shown. The centre-piece is 4} inches square, and 
is outlined by narrow beading through which ribbon is 
ran. The white pleated frill is edged with narrow blue 
ribbon 

<2 : 
bth fv® 

A watch-holder on which to 
hang a watch at night is shown @ 
in this picture. It consists of ‘ 
two pieces of card board 4x5 j \ 
inches, covered with white lin r. +§ 

? 


en, fastened together at one of 
the shorter and made 
steady by two pieces of ribbon 
stretched across the diverging 


sides 


boards so that the boards make 

an angle of 45 On the front 

board is embroidered in pink a 

wreath of flowers which forms a frame to the watch, hung 
on a gilt peg just above. ‘The ribbons are pink. 





The « 
seen by the photograph 
paper lined with a plain color, or painted if the maker is 


ynstruction of this portable waste-basket is easily 


The basket is made of fancy 


an artist. The sides are 10 inches at the top, 7} at the 
bottom, and 12} inches high. They are tied into position 
by eight sets of ribbons—four at the top and four at the 
bottom. The ribbons and the lining are yellow. 















of chamois-skin and white 
The inside space of chamois 
is divided into three parts. At the top is a needle-book 
of several pieces of white flannel, for stick- pins. The 
cover is of white silk, lined with chamois. The middle 
third of the case is taken up by two chamois pockets 
edged with white silk braid, and having lapels of Liberty 
silk fastened down by loops around pearl buttons. The 
lowest third of the case is another pocket, running the 
width of the chamois, and finished in the same way as 
the pockets above. When the case is rolled up it is tied 
with white satin ribbon 


This jewel-case is made 
Liberty silk 6 x 114 inches 


“ 


The second illustration is of a case for express-tags 
It is 544 inches, and made of dark green linen em- 
broidered in yellow flowers. A linen hanger at the top 
serves to fasten the case to the wall. A larger receiver 
might be made for railroad-guides, 


4 


A pin-cushion in form of a ball is made, as shown in 
the third illustration above, of pieces of cardboard cut in 
the shape of slices of orange, covered with silk, and joined 
in the centre. The pins are stuck into the outer edgé of 
each piece 


« 


A candle-shade frame of wire may be covered with heavy 
green paper 14 inches in diameter: around the bottom 
and 4} inches wide. The edges of the shade should be 
painted in a design of gold heavily laid on to imitate 
Royal Worcester. An almost endless variety of designs 
in candle-shades is possible, both as to color and as to dec- 
oration. No illustration is given of this gift. 





An odd round pin-cushion may be made of fancy striped 
silk. The diameter is 6 inches. After the silk is put 
on, the cushion should be strapped with four pieces of 
narrow ribbon, two crossing each other at right angles, two 
others at angles of forty-five degrees to the first ribbons 
These should be of the prevailing color of the silk. They 
are fastened in the middle on both sides by tiny rosettes to 
match the ribbons. Fancy pins are arranged symmetri 
cally on the obverse side of the cushion; plain pins, black 
and white, on the reverse side. 

This style of cushion may also be made long and nar- 
row, with no strapping of ribbons. Delicate colors make 
the most attractive cushions. 








A woman who paints can make a unique photograph- 
frame by outlining a bicycle on water-color paper 8 x 44 
inches, and cutting out the wheels to give space for the 
photographs. A support attached to the back makes the 
frame independent of the wall. 





77 
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An unusual magazine-cover is made of two 
boards 74 x 10 inches, covered with pink lin 
en and embroidered on the front. The boards 
are fastened together by two short strips of 
white elastic painted with pink roses. Down 
the middle of each board on the inside is an 
other strip of elastic, through which the covers 
of the magazine slip, and which holds the lin 
en covers on the book. 








Green brocaded paper is used in the making of this up 
pad. The dimensions for the pad are 15 x 12) inches: for 
the blotting-paper. 114 x9} inches. The cornersare tipped 
with triangles of the green paper, and brass nails hold 
the pencil-slip at the top of the pad. The back is covered 
with plain rough green paper. The effect is that of bro 
caded green silk, which might be used if a more elaborate 
gift were intended. 


2. 


This white kid chamois - lined 
pen-wiper is 44 inches in diameter 
It is embroidered in gold thread 
laid on in a conventional design. 
Through holes around the edges 
of the upper and under pieces of 
kid are run strips of narrow kid, 
as one would sew over and 
over. 











A knitting-bag is one of the simpl 
make. A piece of brocaled silk 25 
lined with plain silk to match or to 
middle of each side is fastened to t 
strip, turned up to make the bag. " 
sides of the bug open, wth four bok 
side, for the needles. Lisbons are 1 
top to draw the bag up,and a little 
frill is left. 


w 


This picture is of a work-bag of 
silk lined with plain blue, The botto 
of card-board covered wit silk. To 
sides of this hexagon, whéh is 6 x 6} i 
a bag 34 inches at the bttom and 
The result is a large bag made up | 
bags, each one having i's ¢wn draw-s' 
colors are prettiest fur sufi a work-bi 





A Chinese doll requir¢ no partict 
head and clothes are thd@principal p 
sidered. This doll is 20uches tall, 
made of a rubber ball, @vered in f 
painted flesh-color, and fatured. 7 
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1e af the simplest of things to 
rocaled silk 25x 18} inches is 
to watch or to contrast. The 
is fastened to the ends of the 
ike the bug. This leaves the 
, wih four boles, two on each 

{ibons are run around the 
up, and a little heading for a 


a wrk-bag of blue Dresdeu 
»lue. The bottom is a hexagon 
i wif silk. To each of the six 


whieh is 6 x 6} inches, is sewed 
he Wttom and 8 inches long 
/ bag made up of six separate 
r iisewn draw-string. Delicat. 


r sufh a work-bag. 





quir¢ no particular shape. Its 
e thdprincipal points to be con- 
is 20nches tall, and has a head 
yall, @vered in front with silk, 
and fatured. The back of the 





ball is covered with a piece of black finely ribbed stock- 
inet, and the queue is of heavy silk thread, braided. The 
hat is yellow silk, in shape approaching a candle-shade, 
except that the top is closed, and has a rosette at the point. 

The dress is of yellow China silk painted gayly with fans. 
The over-lress is 104 inches from the neck. he sleeves 
just clear the hands, which are merely the rounded ends 
of the arms covered with silk, and painted flesh-color. 
The trousers are loose, and fastened to the line between 
the legs, for this almost shapeless doll does not need 
wholly separated legs. The division is merely indicated 
by an indentation. The feet, too, are shapeless. The 
only requirement is that the doll shall have a firm founda- 
tion upon which to stand. The shoes are indicated by 
rosettes of black silk fastened at the point where the toes 
would be if there were any toes. The general effect of 
this fascinating doll is such that even a grown-up would 
be glad to own it as an ornament in a yellow room, 





This theatre-programme book is 12 x 18 
inches, but it may be of any size. It is made 
of brown linen, covering two pieces of paste 
bourd, decorated on the outside. The inside 
contains several sheets of brown paper, at the 
head of which on the first page is the caption, 
‘Theatre Programmes,” done in fancy let 
tering. 





This photograph -frame is made of a piece of poppy 
wall-paper 12x14 inches. The effect is brilliant. The 
paper is cut out to fit a photograph, mounted under glass 
on ecard- board, and bound around the edges with red 
binding-paper neatly pasted down. A support is fastened 
to the back of the frame so that it can stand by itself. 

e: 

‘A bachelor’s _ pin- 
cushion” this is called. 
It consists of a little 
china doll, around whose 
waist a large round cush- 
ion is fastened. The doll 
appears to be standing 
waist-high in a cushion. 
Any color of silk may 


be used, and a frill of 
lace might cover the 
cushion. 








This veil-roll is made of cotton wadding filled with 
sachet-powder, and rolled tightly to a length of 14 inches. 
Over it is sewed watered silk mbbon—yellow, rose, helio- 
trope, or pink, to match the prevailing color in the room 
of the one for whom the roll is made. The ribbon should 
be 4} inches wide. It is fringed at each edge, and tied 
with baby-ribbon to match the watered ribbon. 

ea. 

The whisk- broom case in the illustration is only 34 
inches in diameter, but it may be made to fit any broom. 
It is merely two round pieces of card-board covered tight- 
ly with linen, embroidered on the front in colors. The 
cover may be of brocade, or it may be painted. The case 
is suspended by ribbons of a shade to match the embroid- 
ery. 

@>. 

A handkerchief sachet may be made to imitate a 
stick of red and white candy. This sachet is 54 inches 
long and 2 inches in circumference. The wadding is 
scented and tightly rolled. Red-and-white striped satin 
ribbon forms the cover. 


Little pasteboard boxes for rubber bands are here cov- 
ered on three sides with white linen, embroidered in 
holly berries. The linen is pasted firmly to the bottom of 
the box, which is then covered with a piece of heavy white 
paper. Two pieces of bright red ribbon outline each of 
the two edges of the cover. The box proper. which slips 
into the cover, has through its sides eight little holes, run 
with the red ribbon, which is tied in a bow in front. 








Such a frame as this brocaded one is more difficult 
to make than the poppy-frame but a woman with in- 
genuity can make it, and achieve the effect of the beau- 
tiful brocaded work now being imported from Paris. 
This frame is 8 x 5} inches at its widest points. The 
three unattached sides of the four leaves are rounded 
down in the middle, giving a more graceful outline than 
straight sides would give. The outside is covered with 
silk brocade of Oriental colors, and the edges are bound 
with fancy gold braid. The inner leaves are covered with 
delicate blue and white brocaded silk cut in two pieces, 
one for each two “pages.” In every case two ‘‘ pages” 


are glued together, and between the two is a third piece 
of card-board, which is covered on the edges with dark 
green velvet, giving the effect of green between two blue 
edges. 





> ae 


This letter -file is covered on the outside with brown 
linen embroidered or painted in levender flowers, and is 
tied with lavender ribbons. 


— -_- - 





A telegraph -pad, or an engagement-pad, or a memo- 
randum-pad may be contained in such a cover as this, 
9x16 inches. Two pieces of card-board are covered with 
blue or green denim, or with silk, if desired; a slip is 
made to run the under leaf of the pad into, and a little 
holder at the right side is attached for the pencil. There 
may or may not be decoration on the outside. A ready 
brush might beautify such a pad with greater skill than 
this illustration shows. 





A useful present is a steamer pillow of brown linen. 


The original of this illustration is 144 x 124 inches. The 
pillow should not be too soft. On the back is a pocket 
the size of the pillow itself; on the front, the words “ Bon 
voyage” outlined in dark brown silk, This outlining may 
be done at home with a pencil, and worked over in silk. 
Catstitching edges the four sides of the pillow, the head of 
the pocket, and the hanger at the top of the pillow. 
en. 

N. B.—No patterns of the accompanying illustrations 
are obtainable at the office of the Bazar. It is believed 
that the photographs and explanations give a sufficiently 
clear idea of the articles described to enable almost any 
woman to follow the suggestions with good results, 
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HE name of Gyp is on everybody's lips in Paris 
just now. She is said to be in the * complot,” 
and among the conspirators that are to be judged 
by the High Court. The papers even hint that 
she is to be arrested, and assure us with confi 
dence that at least her house and private papers will be 
searched 
For that matter, however, Gyp’s name is always on 
people's lips, in one way or another. Outside of Sarah 
Bernhardt, | know of nobody of whose personality you 
are more conscious, whom you are less allowed to forget, 
than she. If you believe in atavism, this grande dame, 
und great-grandniece of the grand Mirabeau, might be 
cited as a striking proof of it. His was the voice of the 
Revolution, which not only said with great eloquence 
what he thought himself, but made other people think it 
too. Precisely this talent Gyp possesses. She is one of 
the most strikingly original and interesting types of wo- 
men to be found in our epoch, and, for that reason, one 
that none of the rest of us can afford to overlook, as we 
can never afford to overlook any one of our sex who 
wields an influence over men and her time. Candor com- 
pels me to say that we can well do without an intimate ac- 
quaintance with Gyp’s books. It will only be when some 
one performs for her the service that was rendered to Guy 
Maupassant, in making a single volume of certain of her 
tales, the purest—and for that by no means the least bril- 
liant—that we can pick ber up with unalloyed pleasure 
She is a creator in literature. She is one of the most 
brilliant satirists that ever lived; and she has invented an 
entire genre in her art; but she too often oversteps the 
mark. Here, however, I am writing about her more as 
a persouality than anything else, and as one of a historic 
race 


2. 


E quite lose ourselves in grand names and among 

extremely original women when we come to speak 
of the various members of Gyp’s family. Her aunt, born 
the Marquise Marie-Adelaide Antoinette Riquetti de Mira- 
beau, still living, a delightful and chatty old lady of that 
ancien régime which so entertains us of a new one, tells 
me that she was the first woman ever to—do what? You 
would never guess—ever to wear Astrakhan as trimming; 
or in any other way, so far as 1 know. She said that 
when she was young and charming she was noted for her 
taste and originality in dress. Her husband got the idea 
of Astrakhan from seeing how effective it was on bussars’ 
jackets. He went to the old Maison Dieulafait, on the 
boulevard, and ordered two long cloth redingotes for his 
wife, each to be bordered with this fur, as yet unknown to 
the feminine sex. Dieulafait at first refused to make 
them I wish it,” said the count—for the Marquise de 
Mirabeau had married Comte Joseph Louis Tréburret de 
Kerstrat—and the two were executed, at four hundred 
francs each. One of them—of puastel-blue cloth trimmed 
with gray Astrakhan—was exposed in the maker's win 
dows, and ‘five more like it were ordered before night 
This, I consider, illustrates an enormous originality of 
character, quite worthy of the great orator, for I know 
of nothing that requires more conspicuous moral cour- 
age in the average woman than to be the first to wear an 
absolutely unheard-of thing 


e 
YP, in the fierce battle that has waged for two years 
around the “affair,” has been called the ‘* écrivain de 





’ 


race.” She is by nature a Frondeuse, which means, to-day, 
against the party governing. With her, to be something 
is to act it, to make a propaganda of her convictions with 
al] her force and soul. Some friends of mine who had a 


LA COMTESSE DE MIRABEAU-MARTEL. 


villa next hers, in the old Boulanger days, tell me that she 
sent her two boys away from home, and went about her- 
self from cabaret to cabaret making recruits for the ‘* brave 
général.” It is that Lion-sur-Mer that she has so cele- 





brated in her witty satire called ‘An Election at Tigre- 
sur-Mer,” illustrated by Bob. This, if I am not mistaken, 
was the beginning of Gyp’s literary career. Afterwards, 
in the Vie Parisienne, she made her brilliant reputation 
in the little comedies that by this time the whale world 
knows, and then came her thirty or forty books, with 
which she has accumulated so large a fortune that she 
has indulged in the fad of buying the old chateau of 
Mirabeau in Provence, which she is amusing herself by 
restoring. 

Gyp herself, however, is far more remarkable than any- 
thing she hasever written. It was she who invented that 
definition of chic, whose exact terms I have forgotten, but 
which she said consisted in being absolutely personal and 
original in the very smallest details of existence. Above 
everything else, according to her ideas, you must, to be a 
woman of chic, have your own individual style of dress, 
and she herself lives up to this idea. I have never known 
her to wear any other sort of head-gear than a little poke- 
bonnet—so far as I have seen it, always of the same tint of 
soft gray, with a gray gown, made always after the same 
fashion. Wherever she appears—at the vernissages, the 
races, the theatre, beside the generals in an Esterliazy trial 
—she is always bien Gyp, unmistakable and apart—her- 
self. Her house dresses are dainty princesse robes, such 
as she wears in the photograph, or softly falling gowns 
in the same style. 


|X her surroundings she is none the less particuliére, as 
the French say. A place for everything, and everything 
in it, is evidently her idea of a woman's own private and 
personal ‘‘den,” but in an entirely new acceptation of 
the term. Hers occupies nearly the whole of the second 
floor of her pretty hétel at Neuilly. It is sleeping-room, 
dressing-room, library, writing-room, studio, and bath- 
room, all in one, and so beautifully ordered, so exquisitely 
arranged and kept, that these combinations seem not only 
possible, but inevitable. The place is hung with a stuff 
in stripes of pale blue and white. That part of it which 
serves as bedroom is furnished with a low bed, at one end 
of which is a beautiful porcelain bath. In front of it, and 
almost hiding it, is the eae XVI. toilette table. On the 
other side is a large armoire with mirror, while against the 
opposite wall are her easel and brushes, her great desk and 
writing materials, her reference-books, and her shelves of 
favorite authors. Everything connected with her exist 
ence is therefore treated with equal dignity, according to 
her ideas, and there is in consequence no losing of time 
in passing from one thing to another, no wasting of those 
precious minutes whose accumulation makes the hours. 
Gyp is one of the few women I know of who make a plan 
of existence and follow it. Her remarkable pictures and 
the screens and fans that are some of the real features of 
the Champ de Mars Salon she paints by day. The books 
that sell up into the thousands she writes by night, and 
betweentimes she busies herself with politics, for that 
patrie which she says she wants with all its old traditions, 
while she bas in horror anything that tends to change its 
manners, it esprit, its character. Gyp's adoration is for 
the army, as she knows it, and among such things as the 
portraits in oil and pastel of her children, those of her two 
dogs, Mouche and La Trouille, and the marvellous carved 
crucifix brought to her from Italy by Anatole France, in 
her room is a framed newspaper article called ‘‘Lése- 
Patrie,” which contains the articles of her faith. 
KATHARINE DE FOREST. 


THE HUMAN BOY 


ALWAYS thought that chemists simply mix the 

muck doctors give you when you're queer,” says 

Mathers, in that refreshing book A Human Boy, 

by Eden Phillpotts. ‘‘ But it seems not. In fact, 

there are several sorts of chemists, and Nubbs said 
he hoped to belong to the best sort, who don’t have bottles 
of red and green stuff in their windows, and so on. He 
said a man who sold pills and tooth-brushes and liquorice 
root and soap could not be considered a classy chemist. 
The real flyers made discoveries and froze air, and sneak 
one another's inventions, and get knighted by the Queen if 
they bad luck and if they were well thought of by the 
newspapers,” That is good boy's talk, and the stories, 
each purporting to be written by a pupil of Merivale, are 
all in the same ingenuous lively vein. 

“Dr. Dunston’s Howler” is the best of the series 
The master often had a way of bringing visitors through 
the class-rooms, ‘*‘ just to show what a swagger place it 
was. If it was a lawyer or guardian, he just swept 
along, calling attention to the ventilation and discipline, 
and looking at the chaps as if they were dried specimens 
ina museum. But with fathers or women he had a play- 
ful mood, and an expression known as the ‘ parent smile.’ 
To mothers he never talked about ‘ pupils,’ but called the 
whole shoot of us ‘his lads,’ and beamed and fluttered 
his gown like a hen with chickens flutters its wings.” 

Mr. Dunston brought in a lord, ‘‘a very big man, who 
puffed out his chest like a pigeon. He had a blue tie on, 
with a jolly bright diamond in it, and there were small 
purple veins in a regular net-work over his cheeks, and his 
mustache was yellowish-gray, and waxed out as sharp as 
pins, A lady followed him, with red rims to her eyes, 
and gold things hanging about her chest. The Doctor, 
being all arched up and rolled round from the small of 
the back like a wood-louse, seemed to show they were 
parents of perhaps more fellows than one.” 


They were parents of no less a person than Westonleigh, 
a young marquis, who ‘* proved to be a sneak and a liar 
of the deepest sort—not to masters, but to the chaps; 
and he was also jolly cruel to animals, and very much 
liked to torture things that couldn't hit him back, such 
as mice and insects.” This little beast bore a striking 
likeness to Tomlin, who was ‘‘a very decent kid.” The 
marquis is in high favor with the Doctor, who knows 
nothing of his meanness and cruelty, and the fact that he 
was “‘ barred all round” by the boys. Young Tomlin, who 
is a ‘human boy” of the good-hearted mischievous kind, 
gets into one scrape after another, and when finally he 
found Westonleigh burning ants— : 

“I'm going to kick you for being such a cruel beast.” 

“You seem to forget whom you are talking to.” 

** No, I don’t—no chance of that. Your ancestors came 
over with William the Conqueror—carried his portman- 
teau, I expect, then cleared out when the fighting came— 
that’s what you are, ant-fryer.” 

Though the boys were an equal match, Tomlin succeed- 
ed in giving the marquis a well-deserved punishment. 
Now, of all the rules in a boys’ school, the most impor- 
tant, the most cast-iron,-is that ‘‘ Not to tell tales.” Wes- 
tonleigh threatened terrible things. 

“*Go and sneak, I should,’ said Tomlin. 

** And blessed if Carlo didn’t! He tore straight off to 
the Doctor just as he was, in his licked condition.” 

Young Tomlin was whipped and lectured, and the af- 
fair passed off. The next night, however, he was caught 
stealing medlar pears and reported to the Doctor, who 
flew into a terrible rage. 

* He evidently wasn't going to expel Tomlin this time, 
but he meant doing all he knew with the birch; and as 
Tomlin was some while coming, the Doctor's safety- 
valves were regularly humming before he turned up. 
When he did come he walked boldly in, and the Doctor, 


who had been striding up and down like a lion at the 
Zoo, didn’t wait for any remarks, but just went straight 
for him, seized him by the nape of the neck, nipped his 
hand round his back—in a way he did very neatly from 
long practice—and began to administer about the hottest 
flogging he'd given to any boy in his life.” 

The joy of the reader, the surprised satisfaction, is in- 
tense to find that the culprit—the miserable yelling crea- 
ture dancing with pain and rage—was not Tomlin, the 
decent kid, but the little sneak Westonleigh, whose like- 
ness to the hatter’s son was the cause of the mistake. 

That was the Doctor’s mistake—his ‘‘ howler,” in school- 
boy parlance—and his chagrin was terrible. ‘‘'To see him 
in his chair, looking so old and haggard and queer, was 
rather frightful. He seemed suddenly struck with limp- 
ness, and his hands shook like anything, and so did his 
bald head; and he puffed as if he'd been running miles; 
and Slade said afterwards that he looked jolly frightened 
too. He put his face in his hands as we went out, and we 
heard him say something about Lord Golightly and ruin 
and universal opprobrium on his gray hairs, though really 
he had none worth mentioning.” 

After all, Lord Golightly ‘didn’t think much of the 
matier, and said one thrashing more or less wouldn't 
mar Carlo. But the lord's wife, who didn’t come, evi- 
dently took the same view as Carlo, for he never returned 
to Dunston’s again. The Doctor's howler ended in his 
losing the little bounder altogether, which, with his views 
about lords in general, and especially earls, must have 
been frightfully rough on him.” 

The rest of the stories, written in the same vein, are 
equally good. especially “The Piebald Rat” and “ Gid. 
eon’s Front Tooth.” The book has made a great hit in 
London, and will soon assuredly find many readers on 
this side of the Atlantic, who know a good story when 
they see it. 











T certainly took one woman with a good deal of ex- 
ecutive ability and a good deal of happy jodsment 
about things literary to make this particular little book 
club of ours the great success that it has been: it has 
existed for over four years, and that is not too short 

atime to judge. But she had to be more or less of a pioneer 
in organizing a club of the kind, and it would be easy 
enough for any one with a systematic bent of mind and 
good taste in literature to follow in the lines our leader 
tracked out. I can promise whoever wants to try that 
she will be repaid for her trouble. No one who has heard 
of or seen the success of our undertaking but has been at 
once fired with enthusiasm to start just such a club, and 
the name of the clamorers for membership in it is legion. 

We did not include among oar books any periodicals 
or magazines, except an occasional bound volume of 
weeklies or monthlies, like an especially good volume of 
Life, or Le Thédtre, or Fliegende Blatter, for a magazine 
club and a book club are entirely different things, and 
should be run by different methods. We had as few two- 
volume books as possible, for each member could keep 
the books only one week, and if we wanted to we would 
not be able to read a two-volume book through in that 
time and do anything else. Besides, one of the objects 
of the club was to have a diversity of literature each 
week, so when there was a two-volume book it was oblig- 
atory to impose upon some one’s good-nature to the ex- 
tent of giving her the second volume before the first— 
and that is no slight imposition, unless it happens that 
the ‘‘some one” has already read the book. 

No book club should last all the year round. Half the 
year, or even a shorter time, is the limit. In the cities 
all the book clubs that I kuow of are in existence from 
November until the spring. and this is perhaps the best 
time for a club to run among a stay-all-the-year village 
community. But our little organization was for the 
benefit of the members of a summer colony, so it began 
in May and ended in October. There were in all twenty 
weeks of the club, and we had twenty members, so that 
each of the sets of books went to every member. It all 
ended with an auction of the books, which was not the 
least of the pleasant features. 

I will try to give the plan of our club’s workings in de- 
tail, and I hope that I can put it clearly enough to be of 
help to any one who would like to profit by my sugges- 
tions. We numbered twenty members—all of us being 
congenial, and likely to agree about the kinds of books we 
liked. Each member paid early in the season $5 dues, 
and the sum of the dues, $100, was all that was spent the 
first year of the club for the books, a small amount be- 
ing deducted for the covering of the books, having some 
slips printed to put in the books, and for the expense of 
expressing them to the country from the city. 

After the first year, however, there was added to the 
sum of the dues the money gleaned from the auction, and 
so on each succeeding year, and this amounted to con- 
siderably over $150 to be spent on the books every sum- 
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mer, For this sum a good many choice and expensive 
books could be bought, besides all the necessary current 
literature, for any bookseller will give to a purchaser to 
this amount a good discount on every book, and will, too 
—a fact not to be undervalued—be willing to take a good 
deal of trouble about sending books to be looked over 
and selected from. For this reason it is better to buy all 
the bouks from one bookseller, rather than to get them 
from the different publishers. 

The books must be chosen with a view to having new 
publications, if possible, the majority being those pub- 
lished within the year, so that the members of the club 
will not have read any on the list, although there must 
be, of course, exceptions made where rare books are 
bought. The books should, too, be chosen to please the 
various members of the households and guests who may 
happen to want to while away an hour. There should be 
some for old people, some for young, some for the seri- 
ous-minded, and many for merely passing the time, biog- 
raphies and autobiographies and Lives and Letters, enough 
novels to have at least one in every set, books of adven- 
ture and of travel, a few volumes of poems, and one or 
two funny books, some really serious tomes, and in every 
set a well-ilhustyated book, for nothing is so easy, in hot 
weather, as to look at pictures. If the club members read 
French, there should be well-selected books in that lan- 
guage, and one or two in German, the best way to pro- 
cure these being to buy the paper-covered books and have 
them bound expressly. All the books must be well bound 
in cloth or calf, and the print of all should be good. Per- 
haps if I mention a few of the books that have been in 
our club the past year or two it may be helpful. — Here is 
a very small list: 

The Browning Letters. Tennyson's Life and Letters. 
Sketches in the Philippines. The Rough Riders. Life and 
Engravings of Leonardo da Vinci. Dr. Huntington’s Verses. 
The Dreamers. Klizabeth in her German Garden. Italian 
Love-Stories. Boutet de Monvel’s Jeanne d’ Arc. Boutet de 
Monvel’s La Civilité. Mrs. Browning's Life and Letters. 
Lewis Carroll's Life and Letters. Chinain Transformation. 
The Voyage of the **Cachalot.” Richard Carvel. Literary 


Shop. Her Ladyship’s Elephant. The Fowler. Automobile 
Vimar. The Greater Inclination. Edouard Rod's Etudes 


sur le XTX, Siécle. 

The task of collecting and grouping the books must be 
begun long before the opening of the club, and therein 
lies the work of the organizer. After they are bought, all 
the books have to be covered, all alike in heavy paper. 
We had a good-weuring brilliant red paper, which wisely 
made the books very conspicuous, so that if one happened 
to get mislaid, it could be easily discovered. 

In every book should be pasted slips—on the insides of 
the covers, so as not to mar the book in any way. On one 
slip should be printed a list of the club members, the 
names put in the order in which the books are to be 
passed on, and blanks against the names, large enough to 
allow for writing the date when the book is received and 









the date when it is sent to the next member. On this slip 
should be’printed the request to return the books on the 
date a, to the head of the club, the request to note 
the dates mentioned, and the request to forward the books 
every Monday, or on whatever day is decided as best. 
On another slip has to be written—as it would complicate 
things too much to arrange for printing it beforehand— 
the number of the set in which the book belongs, every 
set being numbered, and the names of the books in the 
set inclusive; then if one book of the set is missing, when 
all are received the recipient may trace it at once. On 
this slip may be printed, too, the amount of money re- 
ceived, the dues, and the result of the auction of the pre- 
ceding year, and what has been spent for the books, and 
for the covering, printing, binding, and any other ex- 
penses in connection with the club, 

You can see that it is some work to do all this—to cover 
the books and have the slips printéd and pasted in-—but 
after that is all done comes the hardest part of all—to 
group the books well. Every set should include a serious 
book, a novel or two, an illustrated book, and perhaps a 
French book. Some sets may consist of several books, 
some of only two, but there should never be fewer than 
two, and, if possible, three or four in each. The grouping 
must be done before the sets are numbered, and the names 
and numbers written in the blanks. When all the books 
have been grouped, t’:e club is ready to start. The leader 
sends out all the bovks to the different members on the 
same day, after having put in each book of each set the 
date, and then she has nothing more to do until the end of 
the season. Now on the members rests the responsibility 
of forwarding the books promptly on the day they should 
go, and noting the dates in them. 

The end of the season arrived, all the books should be 
returned to the club leader by the members, each one 
returning the set she has at the time—her last set. The 
covers and slips are removed, and the books are on exhi- 
bition for a week to the members, who come armed with 
pads and pencils to take the names of the books they want 
to own, and to put opposite the names the limit they will 
pay at the auction; for every one knows how muddled 
one is apt to get at an auction unless fortified with some 
such precaution. The auction should be held about a 
week after the end of the club, and there must be a good 
auctioneer, who will know how to make people bid and 
buy, as well as how to amuse them. 

At some of our auctions an occasional book has sold for 
more than was paid for it in the first place, thanks to the 
talent of the auctioneer; but the real object of the sale is 
to benefit. the members of the club, and to give them the 
chance of buying the books reasonably. It is very much 
worth while, for instance, to get a $7 or $8 book for $2 or 
$3, when one knows it will be a great addition to one’s 
library, and to get well-bound English and French novels, 
which cost $1 and 75 cents, for 25 and 50 cents. The books 
will not be likely to have had much abuse or wear, and it 
all helps to give one better reading the following year. 
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NE of the great events of a New York girl's 
social life is her début. It is then that her 
social obligations commence, and she becomes 
more or less personally responsible for her suc 
cess. It depends entirely upon the girl herself 

whether she is a favorite or not. When society was small- 
er, and there was not such an immense field to conquer, it 
was different. There were distinctive belles then, but 
now a girl must stand more or less upon her own merits, 
as there are so many others who are just as well off, just 
as attractive, aud dressed just as well. Good manners go 
for a great deal, and it is becoming more and more a fact 
in New York society that the girls who have the best 
manners and who are the most unselfish are by far the 
most popular. The first winter is a very busy one. There 
are balls, dinners, dances, receptions, and luncheons to at- 
tend, to say nothing of the paying and returning of visits, 
and of a thousand and one other social obligations. It is 
a very difficult matter to remember all the new faces, re- 
member names, and make no mistakes, and for some young 
girls this means hard work mixed with pleasure. 

There are several different ways of bringing a girl out, 
each of which depends upon the length of the purse of 
her parents. Some girls are brought out at large private 
dances or balls; others at large receptions, which are given 
in the afternoon, from four until seven o'clock, and are 
called ‘‘at homes”; and some are introduced at “ days.” 
These are given generally on four, three, or two consecu- 
tive days during the month, and are afternoon receptions 
on a smaller scale. The débutante and her mother make 
out a complete list of their friends, and send out the cards 
of invitation to the coming-out reception about three 
weeks beforehand. The card is worded about in this way: 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton Weatherbee 
Miss Eanice Weatherbee 
At Home 
Wednesday, December Sixth, 
from 
Four until seven 
462 Fifth Avenue 


A YOUNG GIRL 


IS .INTRODUCED 


The gown of the débutante is a very important question 
with both the young girl and her mother. The favorite 
gown is generally one of some soft becoming material in 
some delicate shade, or of white, made high-necked and 
with long sleeves. The young girl friends and school- 
mates of the débutante are asked to receive with her, and 
their gowns are chosen with an eye to the proper blend- 
ing of colors. It is entirely a matter of choice with a 
débutante how many girls she has to help her receive. 
One girl who came out last winter had ten. Four were 
in the dining-room, and the remaining six staid in the 
drawing-room to help with the entertaining of the guests 
after they had begun to move about. The débutante her- 
self stood beside her mother at the left of the drawing- 
room door, and was formally introduced to every guest. 
She had charming, unaffected manners, and has since 
been quoted as one of the most popular girls in so- 
ciety. 

A very pretty custom is the sending of flowers to the 
débutante on the day of her ‘‘at home.” She receives 
cut flowers and bouquets from all her own best friends 
and from many of her mother’s as well. Some girls have 
been known to get as many as 125 bouquets on the day 
they ‘‘came out,” and cut flowers enough to decorate the 
tables and mantel- pieces in both dining and drawing 
rooms. 

The excitement of the début over, the “rush” of the 
season begins. Invitations come pouring in; engagement- 
books are filled with something to do and somewhere to 
go every hour in the day nearly. The social side of the 
young woman’s life has commenced, and before she knows 
where she is, she is caught in the whirl and must flow 
with the tide. One of the first things her mother does is 
to join and subscribe to the principal dancing - classes, 
series of dances, and assembly balls. This ought to be 
done the spring previous to the daughter's coming out, 
which is the time when the lists are made out and names 
sent in for the winter dances and entertainments. First 


on the list of swell dances in New York are the asseim- 
blies. 


INTO SOCIETY 


IN NEW YORK 


The Patriarchs used to be the swagger balls of the year, 
and shared honors with the assemblies. But they have 
been given up for a year or two, and the assemblies hold 
first place now. There are two of these bails given 
during the winter—the first one about the middle of 
December. It is at this one that the débutantes of the 
season are seen in all their splendor. They wear their 
best gowns, and have the lorgnettes and eye-glasses of the 
older generation levelled upon them, as the mothers and fa- 
thers, and even grandmothers and grand fathers, in the smart 
set go to the assemblies. They are the only large balls they 
do go to. So the young girls pass in review before them, 
as they walk about the rooms,*conscious of an occasional 
question, such as, ‘‘Is that so-and-so’s daughter? Why, 
you don’t tell me so! Dear, dear!” The assemblies, like 
the Cinderella dances, Tuesday evening dances, and junior 
cotillons, are all subscription affairs. A certain number 
of fashionable and influential society women are chosen 
as patronesses. They each subscribe so much—from fifty 
dollars up—for the series of dances. This entitles them 
to a certain number of invitations. Each patroness makes 
out her list, and sends out the invitation card with the 
full list of patronesses’ names printed on it, and a card of 
entrance separately, to all the young girls and young men 
whom her daughter may wish to ask. Two or more of 
the patronesses receive at these dances, but more at the 
assemblies assume the duties of patronesses, as they are 
much larger balls, and there are only two during the 
winter. 

Besides these series of dances are the dancing-classes, 
given, as all the others are, either at Sherry’s, Delmonico’s, 
or the Waldorf-Astoria. They differ from the others in 
several ways. The mother of the young débutante is 
asked to be a patroness, but she simply, in conjunction 
with the other ladies, organizes and arranges the dances, 
forming committees, e'c., and sees that the funds are 
properly expended. Exch member of the dancing-class 
pays so much—from ten to fifteen dollars for the set of 
dances. 

(Continued on page 1036 ) 
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‘ ae Ae » October 1. 1899 
I OF PRECEDING CHAPTERS 
s handsome and ambitious bat penniless Ame 
“ ung English nobleman, Horace Sputs- 
his cle, Lord Hardly Bettina’s love 
: feeling of her life. Horace, after his 
~ St. Petersburg, where he is in diplomatk 
« tukes and dies, and the girl’s letters to 
{ f her love and grief for her mother, his pride 
ef es himeelf to suppress all expression of his 


has promised him that she will go to England, 





t snd marry her, and finally writes him that she 

: ‘ She goes, in fact, a week earlier, in order to 
ili on and conciliate Lord Hurdly, who 

sarriage with a poor woman, and intends to 

“ e and probably disinherit him. Bettina calls 


s *” impressed with her beanty that he makes 


. are sserting at the same time that his nephew 
# life He further proves this by a letter from 

n St. Peters g, who gives a similar account of 

g diplomat Bettina breaks her engagement, and 

America t the thought of the lonely life to 

= opposed to the brilliant opportunities of- 

ii liy’s proposal, tempts her to accept this, and 

marriage reaches Horace Spotswood immediately 
Hi ea sion to er has been #0 compile @ that the 
t to bi Bettina goes through ber firat London 
tement. In the spring Lord and Lady 


y seat, Kingdow Hall, where Bettina, for the 


riage, has a few days entirely to hereelf, dur- 


" a: Hurdly Going through the large 
:  w eets ve old housekeepe who shows 
} ‘ illety, whe Bettina suddenly comes 

fH ce Spotewood asa boy. She is much moved at 
auk, f #8 face, and her late knowledge of Lord 
kenes her a doubt of his representation to be: 

s ‘ © e#tifle these thoughts; shortly after 
Kingdon Hall is Glled with guests. From 

Le ears that Horace ts in India doing his ut- 
ve the famine She sends him anonymously all the 


mnewhat later, when she and Lord Hurdly 





' Cor t, she hears reports of the valuable work 

nd aga suspects that he has been misrepresented 

it her husba may have done him an injustice in 

«ke if Horace has received the allowance which Lord 

her should be continued Lord Hardly resents bet 
hep snd jneinuates that people are noticing 

: * studies, and follows current events closely 

eu Lord and Lady Hardly become more and more 

* up charity work not only in London, but also on 
wt atter te " strong!y, forbidding her to 

8 ma me be , left alone during the haunting 

‘ ram announcing Lord Hurdly’s sudden death 

em fur the continuance of her charity 

een Lord Hardly'’s wish to make it impossible 

fe whe hase he eadin England, and so 

Ame ' The bulk of the property goes to 

Bet 1 wishes to leave before his arrival. but 

isk her to act in his name until he in come 

Hiardiy’s lawyer she receives a letter from the man 

derous testimony against Horace Spotswood 


a false report, extorted by Lord Hardly, ia 


CHAPTER XIl 


that interview, so significant for her in so 


( Continued.) 


wy ways, Bettina began to long to get away 


e away into another world—before the 
tr of Kingdon Hall should have set foot in 
ve. She was doing her best to take his place 


him in such matters as required immediate at 


decision She could not refuse to do this 














but she was anxious to be gone, to be quite to herself, so 
that she might the better look life in the face and see 
what could be done with the wretched remnant of her ex 
istence. She had given up all idea of making her resi 
dence in England, and there was no other country in 
which she had any deep interest, save for the mournful 
interest that attached to her mother’s grave 

She had asked the lawyer to say to Lord Hurdly that 
she would, at his request, delay her departure for Amer 
ica a little while, but that she was extremely anxious to 
get off as soon as it would be possible. She also begged 
that he would cable when he was coming, as soon as he 
could make his plans to do so 

The days were active ones for Bettiva in many new and 
serious ways. There were numerous business matters 
which she had to be consulted about, and these gave her 
an insight into the affairs of the estate which showed het 
far more clearly than ever what need there was for re 
form, and revived in her her ardent longing to have a 
havud in these reforms. But from all such thoughts as 
these she turned away heart-sickeved 

There were certain visits from Lord Hurdly’s relations 
which had to be received, an ordeal that would have tried 
Bettina sorely had it not been that she made these the 
occasion for the investigation of Horace Spotswood's 
character, nature, actions, interests, habits, et« which 
the fateful letter had recommended her to make. She 
had never had one instant’s doubt of the truth of every 
word contained in that letter, but it was a sort of bitter 
pleasure to talk to these people and draw forth the mani 
festations of their delight at having Horace for the head 
of the family, and their confidence that this fact would 
result in pleasure and benefit to them all. From their 
ardent appreciation of him Bettina got at the fact of theis 
universal dislike for the Lord Hurdly recently laid at rest 
with his ancestors 

Yet it was a relief when all the guests were gone and 
she was left alone to the mingled sweet and bitter feel 
ings of her last days as mistress of Kingdon Hall. The 
worldly spirit in Bettina, diminished as it was, had not 
wholly disappeared, and never would as long as she was 
young and healthy and so beautiful. These attributes cat 
ried with them a certain love of display, and although it 
was a trial to be borne with dignity, it was still a trial to 
her to think of losing foreVer the splendid place which 
she had for a short year or two held in the great world 


CHAPTER XIII 
ETTINA was writing in the library one morning 
when her attention was arrested by the sound of an 
approaching footstep. The next moment a servant an 
nounced, 
Lord Hurdly 
At this name she started viok ntly So long accustomed 
to associate it with one person, she forgot for the instant 
that another bore it now. As she rose, startled and ex 
pectant, through the portiére held back by the servant 
there entered a man whose sharp dissimilarity to the 
image in her mind made her catch her breath 
The next second she knew that it was Horace, and real 
ized that she was trembling from head to foot. The 
breadth of the room was between them, for he had paused 
just within the door, nodding to the servant to withdraw 
He stood there an instant in silence 
Perhaps she was no more startled by the surprise which 
the sight of him occasioned than was he at the sight of 
her; but the quality of the surprise was different. It was 





—— - -eed 


her beauty, Ler so far more than rec ; 
had arrested him and beld him spellbound Iie had left 
her sick with grief about her mother, the color faded from 
her cheeks, her eves dulled with weeping There had 
been, moreover, in her expression an apathy which his 
ardent words had failed to do away with 


lected beauty, which 


Besides these 
inherent things, the extrinsic points were glaringly a con 
trust to the present ones Then her somewhat too slight 
figure had been dressed in gowns of village make and fit 
and ber lovely hair had been carelessly wound up, with 
out regard to fashion or effect 

Now he saw coufronting him a beautiful woman, on 


whom Nature had placed her completing touch of per 
fectness, and for whom art had also done its best in the 
matter of ber outward adornment. True, she was clad in 
plain unrelieved black from head to feet, but no other 
costume could have so exquisitely displayed her glowing 
loveliness of ce loring or the pure corres tness of her out 
lines 

During the few seconds in which they stood looking at 
each other she had perceived also a great change in him 
It was of a very different character, but it made all the 
more a strong appeal to her, for he was mysteriously aged 
Not only had the Eastern sun turned to bronze the once 
ruddy hues of his skin, but he had also lost flesh, and his 
hair was getting streaks of gray in it His figure, too, 
was sparer, but it looked more powerful than ever; and 
still more apparent was the added look of strength in the 
familiar and yet subtly altered face 

There was no pause long enough to be embarrassing 
before he spoke 

**I hope you will excuse me,” he said (and, oh, the 
voice was altered too, unless she had forgotten that rich 
vibrating tone in it!), ‘‘ for coming upon you so suddenly 
I know I should have given warning, but I had what I 
think a sufficient reason for not doing so. Iam hoping 
earnestly that you will agree with me when you have 
heard it 

Pray sit down,” said Bettina, speaking mechanically, 
and from the mere instinct of observance of ordinary 
forms. She had no sooner spoken than she remembered 
that it was bis own house, of which she was doing the 
honors to him. If he remembered it also, he gave no 
sign, for he took the clair she indicated, with the conve: 
tional ‘** Thank you” of an ordinary visitor 

Bettina also had sunk into her chair, and sat quite still 
with her white hands clasped together on the dense black 
of her dress. She could not speak, yet she dreaded Jest, 
in the silence, he might hear the beating of her heart. Its 
soft thuds were plainly audible to her, and all the blood 
from her cheeks seemed to have gone there 

“In any event, I should have been obliged to come to 
England soon,” said her companion, “‘ but I should have 
put it off longer had 1 not felt it important to come on 
your account 

Bettina’s eyes expressed a questioning surprise 

On my account?” she said, vaguely 

Certainly,” was the prompt, decided answer. ‘' The 
only responsibility which comes near to me in my new 
and strange position is that of protecting the honor and 
credit of the name I have assumed. These, you will ex- 
cuse me for saying, have been seriously, I may even say 
shamefully, disregarded by the terms of the late Lord 
Hardly’s will.” 

Bettina’s eyes had still that vague and puzzled look. 
She had not the least comprehension of what he meant 
Could he be resenting the fact that as far as it was prac 
ticable for him to do so his cousin had disinberited him? 








But no, that was impossible. As she remain- 
ed silent and expectant, he went on: 

“* Since he chose to disregard the duty and 
dignity of his position, it is for me, who 
must now bear his name, to repair that 
wrong so far as it is in my power to do so. 
It is for that explicit purpose that lam now 
come to speak to you.” 

Still Bettina looked perplexed. 

“‘T don’t understand exactly in what way 
the will hus displeased you,” she suid. 
“There was a great deal of it that [ hardly 
took in. But in any case there is nothing 
for me to do. As you know, my services 
have not been asked, and certainly there is 
no place forthem. I have nothing whatever 
to do with the executing of Lord Hurdly’s 
will. Indeed, my plans are all made to re- 
turn to America immediately.” 

‘**T cannot be surprised at your decision,” 
he said, with a certain resentment in his 
voice which she did not understand. ** Cer- 
tainly it would be natural for you to wish to 
shake off the dust of this land from your 
feet. But wherever you may choose to live 
for the future, it is my duty to see that you 
live as becomes the widow of Lord Hurdly, 
and it is for this purpose that I have has- 
tened to get here before you should be gone.” 

All was now clear, aud with the illumina- 
tion which had come to her from these 
words of his the color flooded her pale 
cheeks. Her first sensation was of keenly 
wounded pride. 

“You might bave spared yourself such 
haste,” she said. ‘‘If you had taken the 
slight trouble to write to me, I could have 
saved you the long and hurried journey. So 
far from wishing to have more money than 
what I am legally entitled to, it is my pur 
pose and decision to take nothing. have 
of my own enough to live upou in the sim- 
ple way in which I shall live for the future. 
Did you think so ill of me as to suppose that 
I would wish to grasp at more than my hus 
band saw fit to leave me—or to take money 
ut your hands?” 

It was her instinct of pride which had 
caused her to use the words ‘“‘ my husband,” 
which another instinct at the same moment 
urged her to repudiate. But pride was now 
the uppermost feeling of her heart, and it 


supplied ber with a sudden and sufficient | 


strength for this hour's need. 

“This is in no sense a question between 
you and your late husband,” said Horace. 
Was there not in him also a certain hesi 
tation at that word, and did not the same 
feeling as in her compel him to its use?) 
‘* Nor is it a question between you and me, 
The obviously simple issue what 
priety demands as to the manuer in which 
the widow of Lord Hurdly is provided for. 
It belongs to my own sense of the dignity 
of my position that*the late Lord Hurdly’s 


is 


widow should be situated as becomes her | 


name and title, and 1 am determined to see 
that this is done.” 

‘* Determined,” she said, a certain defiance 
in her quiet tone, “is not the word for this 
case. You may determine as you choose, 
but what will it avail if I determine not to 





| me the help that I asked. 
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have made mehappy. In themselves I have 
proved them to be worthless.” 

She was compelled to say these words. 
The intimate knowledge of the character of 
her husband which had come to her after 
marriage made her long that Horace should 
know that had she really comprebended the 
man as he perhaps had known himvall the 
while, she never could have become his-wife. 
It was impossible for her to tell him this, 
but she caught eagerly at her present op- 
portunity of letting him know. that she had 
had no duty toward ber late husband be- 
yond the mere formal obligation of her wife- 
hood. She could not bear Horace to think 
that she had loved him. Even now, under 
the softening influence that death imparts, 
that thought was intolerable to her. -This 
was quite aside from his treatment of her in 
his will, which, indeed, was strangely little 
to her. It was the memory of the crafty 
and common nature under that polished ex- 
terior that made her recoil from the thought 
of him now. 

If this feeling was strengthened by the 
contrast of the personality now present to 
her gaze, how could she be blamed? Surely 
the man who stood before her might have 
seemed to answer any woman’s heart's de- 
sire as lover, companion, friend. How her 
conscience smoté her for the doubts she had 
once had of him! When she remembered 
whose treachery it was that had created these 
doubts, there was hate in her heart 

She did not wish him to see the expression 
of this feeling in her face, so she rose ab- 
ruptly and turned from him. As if he un- 
derstood her, he rose also, and crossed the 
room to the desk at which she had been 
seated on his entrance. 

Here were heaped papers and memoranda 
connected with the Kingdon Hall estates. 
Evidently he recognized their character, for 
he said; 

“ At least you have not refused to give 
I've been talking 


| to Kirke, and he tells me you have been tak- 





pro- | 


touch a penny belonging to either the late | 


or the present Lord Hurdly? You are very 
careful of the dignity of your position. I 
must also look to mine, which you 
strangely to have forgotten.” 

His expression showed her all too plainly 
that these words of hers had cut deep into 
his consciousness. A swift compunction 
seized her heart, but her pride was still in 
the supremacy, and evabled ber to stifle the 
feeling. 

**T have not forgotten it,” he said: ‘* It 
is because I have been mindful of the dig 
nity of your position that I have urged this 
thing upon you. The conditions of the will 
need not be generally known if you will ac- 
cept the right and proper income, which I 


seem 


desire, above all things, to see you have. Can | 


you not believe me sincere in my desire to 
remove the indignity put upon you by a 
member of my family, and the bearer before 
me of a name and position of which it has 


now become my duty to maintain the credit? | 
And can you not believe me just enough and | 


kind enough to wish to see this done for 
your sake as well as for my own?” 

Bettina’s face continued proudly hard. If 
the gentleness of her companion’s expres- 
sion, the noble kindness of his manner, the 
delicate respect of his tones, made any ap- 
peal to her womun’s heart, the all-potency of 
her pride enabled her to conceal it. But the 
struggle between the two feelings at war 
within her made a desperate demand upon 
her strength. She felt that she would do 
well to put an end to this interview as soon 
as practicable. With this purpose she said, 
abruptly: 

**[ am willing to do full justice to your 
motives, but they cannot affect my action 
My mind is quite made up. I shall return 


to America at once, and there the credit of | 


Lord Hurdly’s name will not suffer any 
hurt, since I shall be practically out of the 


world. Certainly I shall be forever removed 
from the world in which his life will be 
spent. Do not think that I shall regret it. 


I shall not. My experience of your world 
has shown me that the mere possession of 
money, rank, position, influence, is powerless 
to bring happiness. I thought once that if 
I should come to have these I could get 
pleasure and satisfaction from them, but I 
was wropg. My nature inherently loved im- 
portance and display, but I mistook the un- 
essential for the essential. 
these external things, together with the sat- 





If I had had all | 


isfaction of the inward needs, they might | 


ing an interest in the affairs of the tenants. 
Thank you for this.” 

In an instant the bitterness in Bettina’s 
heart was changed into a new and softer 
emotion. She saw the opportunity of ef- 
fecting now what she had been so power- 
less to effect in the past. Forgetting every- 
thing else, she came quickly to his side and 
took up one of the papers. This was in her 
own handwriting, and was a memorandum 
of some length. She held it away from him 
a moment, her face flushing, poe a look of 
hesitation showing on it 

“TI never intended that you should see 
this,” she said. ‘‘I began it long ago, and 
had to put it by; but recently I have taken 
it up again, without really knowing why, ex- 
cept that all my whole heart was in it.” 

** What is it?” he asked. ‘'I beg you to 
let me see it.” 

**No,” she said. ‘‘It is not my affair, 
and I must remember that. It concerns some 
most deplorable facts which 1 have discov- 
ered concerning the management of the King- 
don Hall estates, but—” 

“Then it is my affair,” be interrupted 
her; *‘and since you know what these abuses 
are, aud have looked into them, you surely 
will not deprive me of the help that you 
could give. I ask it as a favor.” 

[TO BE OONTINUKD.] 


ADVICE TO MoTHER*.—MkS, WINSLOW'S SOOTHING 
Syrup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, 
arp colic, and is the best remedy for diarrha@a. 
—(Adv. 


CAREFULLY EXAMINED. 

Every quart of milk offered at any one of the 
many condensaries where the Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk is produced is scientifically 
tested and must be of the highest standard. Valua- 
ble book, entitled “ Babies,” sent free.—{ Adv.] 
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“It is at once a delightful food and 
nourishing drink, and it would be well 
for humanity if there were more of it 
consumed and less tea or coffee.” — 
The Homeopathic Recorder. 
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HOLESOME FOOD 
LAWS. 


CARELESSN Ess in the use of im- 
proper food no doubt is generally attribu- 
table to ignorance, though that makes it pone 
the less inexcusable. ft is not to be pre- 
sumed that reputable manufacturers and 
dealers could make and sell articles for food 
which they knew were poisonous, Certainly 
consumers will not buy aud use in food, arti- 
cles which they know will injure their health. 
Scientific journals are, therefore, paying at- 
tention to the discussion of dietetic matters 
ina way that may be comprehended by lay- 
men. 

In many States official efforts are also being 
made to enlighten and protect the public by 
the passage of repressive or restrictive laws, 
and otherwise. Relative to alumnized food, 
which is at present one of the most promi- 
nent of our dietary dangers, a number of 
legislatures have taken action. The follow- 
ing law is already in force in some sections, 
while in other States the legislatures are 
considering it : 

That it shall be unlawful for any person or corpo- 
ration doing business in this State to manufacture, 
sell or offer to sell any article, compound or prepara- 
tion for the purpose of being used or which is intended 
to be used in the preparation of food, in which article, 
compound or preparation there is any arsenic, calomel, 
biamuth, ammonia or alum. 

Any person or corporation violating the provisions 
of this act shall be deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, 
and shall, upon conviction, be fined not less than one 
hundred dollars. 


The operation of this law will be mainly 
against alum baking powders. But the manu- 
facture or sale of any article of food or arti- 
cle intended to be used in food which con- 
tains any of the substances classed by the 
law as unhealthful—from Arseuic to Alum— 
is absolutely prohibited. 

Laws restricting the use of alum in bread 
have been in force in England, Germany and 
France for many years. In this country—in 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, Ohio, Ken- 
tucky, Dakota and several other States—di- 


| rect legislation in reference to the sale of alum 





baking powders has also been effected. In 
several of these States their sale is prohibited 
unless they are branded. to show that they 
contain alum, and in the District of Colum- 
bia, under the laws of Congress, the sale of 
bread containing alum has been made illegal. 

Every housewife will wish to avoid the 
use in her bread and biscuit of a chemical 
which is so well known as alum to be inju- 
rious to health. Where she is not aided in 
this by the official publication of the names 
of the alum powders, she can avoid their use 
if she will bear in mind that all baking pow- 
ders sold at twenty-five cents or less (they are 
sometimes sold as low as five and ten cents) 
per pound are liable to contain alum, as 
cream of tartar powders cannot be produced 
at anything like this price. 

As a matter of precaution, every consumer 
should ask the grocer to. guarantee the food 
he sells to be free from adulteration or dan- 
gerous admixture.—Dietetic Monthly. 
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Safeguards the food 
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Pears’ 


It is a wonderful soap 
that takes hold quick and 
does no harm. 

No harm! It leaves the 
skin soft like a baby’s; no 
alkali in it, nothing but 
soap. The harm is done by 
alkali. Still more harm is 
done by not washing. So, 
bad soap is better than 
none. 





What is bad soap? Im- 
perfectly made; the fat 
and alkali not well bal- 


anced or not combined. 
What is good soap? 
Pears’. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially druggists; 
all sorts of people use it. 


WEBER 
PIANOS 


“4 harmonious creation of art.” 
“An inspiration to a 
musical temperament.” 
“ Supports the voice most admirably.” 
wt 
“The achievements of Albert Weber, 
Senior, in the realm of tone pro- 
duction, like the violin masterpieces 
of Cremona, still stand unrivalled.” 
Bd 
Send for catalogue. 
as 
WAREROOMS: 
Fifth Ave. and 16th St., New York. 
268 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 
181 Tremont Street, Boston. 
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beginning with the issue of December 31, 
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COMPLETE COSTUME, 50 Cents 
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_GIRL’S COSTUME, - - 50 “ 
eames: with sleeve, - - = 25 “ 
a Gti 3 oe 


Separate Sleeve and Collar Patterns 10 cents 
each, except where otherwise specified. 


Patterns for adults in one size only 
bust, 36; waist, 24; skirt, 42. Girls’ 
patterns made in standard 13-year-old 
size only. Money must accompany order. 


| In ordering Cut Patterns the use of the 
| following form is suggested. This will 
avotd error and facilitate the forwarding 
of the pattern. 


PATTERNS IN THIS NUMBER 


seeves 1599 
Dear Sirs,— 

Please send me pattern, standard size as ad- 
vertised, published in HARPER’S BAZAR, of 


| WAIST, No. 
SKIRT, No... 
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Name....... 
Address........ 
and 1029, on page 1028. 
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The swellest ones are the Saturday, the 


Tuesday, and the Friday evening dances 
They begin earlier and end earlier than the 
larger balls, except perhaps the Cinderella, 
which stops promptly at midnight. During 
4 girl’s first winter in society she generally 
belongs to at least two of these dancing 
classes, besides going to the assemblies and 
two or three of the other large dances. Sev- 
eral of the patronesses receive the young 
people at the dancing-classes, and see, as 
well as they can, that the girls have part 
ners. There are searcely ever more than 
hundred members to each one of these 
dancing and sometimes not more 
than one hundred or one hundred and fifty. 
As the cotillon is always danced now in 
New York, it is impossible to seat more than 
a certain number of couples, even by put 
ting two or three rows of chairs. There are 
hardly any dances without a cotillon, and 
when a young girl's mother has subscribed 
to certain balls and become patroness to cer 
tain dances, she is, as it is her first winter in 
society, asked to lead. Her partner is gen 
erally chosen among the older set of dan 
cing-men, who know how to manage a large 


classes 


cotillon in a crowded ball-room, which is no 
easy task When asked to lead a cotillon 
the débutante, as a rule, receives a bouquet 


of flowers 
' 
i 


from her partner, but it is not at 

i general custom in New York, as it used 

to be, for 

cotillion partners 

sending flowers has become a very expensive 
ixury 

In addition to all these festivities, there are 
*& great many private balls given in New 
York during the winter. Many more than 
formerly, as large and handsome houses are 
nowadays built with ball and music rooms 
sttached, Of course the “‘swellest”’ way to 
bring a daughter out is to give her a ball or 
big dance at one’s own house, and many of 
them are introduced in this way. There 
never was a time when so much money was 
on the favors for the cotillon at the 
ind dances in town as now. Some of 
them are works of art, and others again are 
useful as well as ornamental. At one of the 
dancing-classes of the season a very popular 
girl, who was a beautiful dancer besides, re 
ceived as many as twenty favors during one 
evening. There are rarely more than two 
favor figures, and sometimes two favor fig 
ures and one flower figure These favors 
are either arranged in the room in some at 
tractive way and distributed by the patron 
esses, or brought in on floral chairs or carts, 
or in any pretty or artistic way which may 
suitthe fancy. Every winter some new and 
original way of distributing the cotillon fa 
vors is introduced 

‘Dinner dances,” though perhaps not 
quite so fashionable as they were a year or 
two ago, still come in, well up on the list 
of the débutante’s engagements; and she en 
joys them 1s they are not only a very 
complimentary way of entertaining her, but 
give her an opportunity of meeting people 
with whom she can talk as well as dance 
For these dinner dances invitations are sent 
out about three weeks beforehand, The din 
ners are served to as many as forty people, 
seated at small tables. Then at least forty 
or fifty more are asked to come in after 
wards, for the dance—usually a short one, as 
the dinner hour is invariably eight o'clock. 
There are a number of débutante dinners also 
given during the winter. Some girls have 
had as many as sixty or seventy invitations 
to affairs of this kind, from December to 
Lent; of course they cannot accept them all, 
but it is safe to say they go to as many as 
possible. Dinner parties are among a young 
girl's greatest cards, even if she does not al- 
ways have a“ wildly gay time.” 

If her parents can afford it, they take a box 
at the opera, or share one with some one else. 
Many people have a box which they use for 
every other matinée and certain evenings in 
the week, sharing it in this way with another 
person, each one taking turns. Ifa girl has 
not yet been introduced, she is not expected 
to be seen at the opera in the evening. 
luncheons are the social school of the débu- 
tante. It is there she hears all the news and 
gossip—who is devoted to whom, and how 
much attention Miss So-and-so received at 
Mrs. Blanc’s ball, and “* Are you going here?” 
and ‘‘Did you go there ?” 
and answers fly like shot and shell. 

The afternoons are taken up with paying 
and returning visits. Nearly every one has 
“days,” and the social obligations of the 
young woman begin in earnest when she sees 
the long list before her of *' visits owing.” 

No one can say that the début of a fash- 
ionable New York girl is one long dream of 
unalloyed bliss. There is a great deal of 
hard work attached to it, as well as an im- 
mense amount of pleasure and excitement. 
It was amusing to look over the engage- 
ment-book of a ‘‘swell girl” who came out 
last winter. Monday, Tuesday, and Wed- 
neslay engagements were 


: t 
spent 


balls 


too 


Monday.—Lanch at Mra. Watson's, 1.30. Uptown 
visits, from Fiftieth Street to Eighty-firet Street. 
Dine at Mra. Beach's, 8 r.u. Delancey's dance. 

Tueslay.—Lunch party at home, twelve girls, 1.30. 
Cartis, Morris, Stayvesant, and Robinson receptions. 
Dine at Horton's, and go to opera, Dinner, 7.90. Tues- 
day evening dance. 

Wednesday.—Receival with Margaret—leave early. 
Dine at home, 7. Meet theatre party at Daly's. Sup- 
per at Delmenico's. 


the men to send flowers to their 
Society is too large, and | 
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FOR YOUNG FOLKS 
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Boys and girls enjoy serial stories, but some- 
iq times a month seems a long while to wait be- 
tween instalments. So ST. NICHOLAS will have 
serial stories in the new volume, and also 


Ten Long Stories, 
Each Complete in One Number. 


Among them are the following : 


HAPPY PICKANINNIES. 

By RutH McENERY STUART, the famous author of 
so many capital stories of Southern life. 

THE KID. 

By Evizasetu B. Custer. A story of army life 
on the frontier, by the widow of General Custer. 

FROM PIER TO PYRAMID. 

By MARY MApPes DopcGe, author of *‘ Donald and 
Dorothy,” etc., etc., and editor of St. NICHOLAS. 

A BOY OF GALATIA. 

By SAMUEL E. ScCOvILLE, Jr. A thrilling story of 
an athletic contest of ancient times, by the author of 
“The Making of a Mascot’ and “ Training for 
Boys.” 

CHRISTMAS ON THE HOME STATION. 
By ANNA E. RoGers, author of many delightful 
stories of U.S. naval life abroad. 

THE DOUBTFUL MEMBER. 


By the late MARY E. BRADLEY. A charming Christ- 
mas story of a girls’ club, touching closely the social 
life of to-day. 


Further stories will be announced later. 


These are only a few of many good things which 
ST. NICHOLAS will have for its readers in 1900, 
Probably you know about the magazine. If not, 
let us send you the attractive illustrated booklet 
which tells «¢ TheStory of ST. NICHOLAS.”’ Free 
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A year's subscription 
to *' the best children's 


SZ magazine” costs $3.00. 
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The Criterion 
SELF-PLAYING MUSIC BOX 
~ .00 Ie the latest and most 


parent of all the 
usle Boxes with inter- 
and upward changeable Tune-Disks. 
The Plane cannot luce the richness at 
tained by the Critérion unless played by six 
r eight hands, and then the players must be 
expert It ts superior to every other make 
im tone and simplicity of construction. The 
durability you'll appreciate years from now, 
after inferior makes would have been worn 
ut and useless. Disks are easily changed 
they're practically indestructible 


























Charming Home Entertainments may be 
arranged without notice if 4 Criterion is in 
the parlor —dancing, singing, instrumental 
renderings—bhymas and church music, too. 


Ineiet om a Criterion. .... Catalogue 
There ls no ** Just as Good.” Free. ... 


on receipt of price. We will send the Criterion on ten days’ trial. You 
Sent on Trial can return it, and get your money back, if not entirely satisfied. Write 


M. J. PAILLARD & CO., 680 Broadway, New York 
Or inquire of Dealers in Musical AGENTS WANTED 


Instruments and Jewelers. 














COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF BEEF 


is indispensable in the culinary 
department of every household. 





Every jar signed in blue: 


























The only awarded at the 
Exhibition 1889. 


ELOUTINE 


TOILET POWDER — CE. FAW, inventor 
®, Rue dela Paix, Paris. — Caution. None Genuine but those the word “RANGE” and the signatare CH. FAY 
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Have You Seen Harper’s Portrait Catalogue poh 


and popular Authors (217 portraits)? 3000 Books described and classified 


| under History, Travel, and Description; Biography; Fiction; Literature; Fine 


| etc. 


Arts; Useful Arts; Science; Languages; Sociology; Religion; Philosophy, 
WRITE FOR IT. Sent free upon receipt of postage (10 cents). Address 


| HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 
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Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot auswer any letters by mail. 


H. T, W.—The sample of red which you enclose is _ 
charming. You will notice that it bas no purple in it. 
In other words, it is pure red, and therefore cheering 
and stimulating. With this red, then, and your white 
paint have a white mante! and red bricks in your fire- 
place. You will have a cheerful and lovely room, all 
red and white. I have looked over your list of furni- 
ture, but see nothing that will go into that library, un- 
less it be your mahogany sofa now covered with green 
corduroy. Ifthe green is dark it might still go into 
that room without being re-covered. Use your ma- 
hogany table there, but no walnat. Into the boys’ sit- 
ting-room you can pat your miscellaneous collection. 

The green paper which you enclose is aleo good in 
color. I was quite delighted, until I tarned it and saw 
that figure outlined with gilt. Try and get the plain 
green, for that figure will never continue to please. 
The green of your carpet is also good, but I do nut 
like the figure. Half close your eyes and look at it 
and you will see what I mean—that it has a tendency 
to lift. itself from the floor, and you certainly do not 
want that! However, it won't show scraps or dust. 
Nothing is prettier with oak than green, unless you 
have a soft yellow, making al! your dining-room—the 
oak wood-work, furniture, and walls—one tone. This 
you could do by getting a paper to blend with the 
wood-work. You are to be relied upon to get the 
right shade; and let me tell here that your own ideas 
seem to be good in almost every instance, and your 
feeling for color is certainly good. We differ only on 
figures—that of gilt on the green, and that on the car- 
pet. Treat your floors as you suggested, and paper 
your bed-rooms with flowered paper. Do not pin 
yourself to any special color before deciding, for the 
manufactures change so from month tomonth. Some- 
times the yellows are good, sometimes the pinks. De- 
signa, too, vary. Therefore choose from mauy sam- 
ples, and buy nothing until you are satisfied. I like 
the idea of your pine oiled and varnished ; and won't 
you do me a kiudness ? Write and tell me what your 
carpenter did to the pine, and whether in every case 
he oils first, and how much darker it makes the pine. 


Onto.—If your windows are in a music-room, you 
want no window draperies. They are never tolerated 
by musicians, and certainly the namber which you 
have had until now was all out of place. If you want 
to protect yourself from the street, nee leaded-glass 
windows. They are not expensive, not half as costly 
as draperies; over these only the thinnest muslin or 
some light fabric which will not deaden the sound 
Remember that wools aud thick stuffs destroy the ef- 
fect of musical vibrations. 


M. H. B.—I rather fancy that you are enffering from 
an embarrassment of riches. The sample of the red 
which you enclose is appropriate for the rosewood, 
but not when you take into consideration the fact that 
you must introduce other pieces of furniture in the 
same room. It is a lovely shade of red, but you would 
begin shortly to feel yourself in a hotel parlor or a 
bali-room if you attempted to use much of it on chairs 
and sofas, It would be a stunning color for your 
walls, however, and a splendid background for your 
etchings. You would have to experiment with it and 
your water-colors. I wish you could use the material 
itself which you sent. With your white paint the red 
would be must effective, and you could introduce sume 
of your blue china into the room, a plaque or two, or 
a specially fine plate. But if you decide to use the red 
on the walls, you mast cover your furniture with sub- 
dued tones, your rosewood with brocades, and your 
“ beautifully carved black-oak ones” with some stuff 
or a rich embossed leather. There are, too, other 
leathers with surfaces roughened like those of un- 
dressed kid, dyed in beautiful colors, which would be 
charming on that old oak. You can put your modern 
mahogany into another room,unless you discover,afier 
feeling your way carefully, that a piece of it would 
come in well with your other things. The tapestry 
which you enclose is not pretty for an old-fashioned 
sofa, Use corduroy or jute, and have it green if your 
library walls are green. Do not worry about the din- 
ing-room furniture, but go to work and study into the 
question of staining woods, and if the shape of your 
oak furniture is good, stain it. If the shape is ugly, 
discard the set without question; but if it is worth 
working over, ask some picture-dealer to tell you how 
he stains bis frames—most of them are made of oak, 
stained a particular color or shade 


Mus. M. C. A.—No. The article ou floors was not 
* just something nice to read about,” but was written 
after careful consultation with several well-known au- 
thorities on the eubject—heads of business houses who 
lay all the finest floors to-day in new houses of note. 
If you would write to one of the names given in the 
article, you would undoubtedly be able to obtain the 
more specific directions of which you are in need. 

The buffalo-moth used to be a pest in many houses, 
but one hears less of itnow. Frequeut shakings end 
cleanings of carpets are undoubtedly one of the most 
important of many reasons for this change. You 
ought to go over your floor also with naphtha, being 
careful never to use it where there is a lighted candle. 
Go into the cracks and the crevices. Many household 
pests are removed in this way. Some housekeepers, 
for instance, get a can of naphtha and pour it into the 
cracks round the washboard of a room, and into the 
cracks of a bed. 


A. 8. M.—If there is no fireplace under your mantel, 
and that mantel is only a shelf supported on iron 
brackeis, I should either remove it, or [ should, better 
still, put a series of shelves under it, so that it became 
a bookcase, and ceased to be a mere pretence at a 
mantel. If you have a chemney-hole, however, then 
strain many points to get a Franklin-stove with brass 
andirons, and put it thera. In that case the shelf 
might or might not be taken down. Those tables 
with oval marble tops are difficult to arrange. If an 
embroidered cover does not look well, try fitting one 
of cloth corduroy or jute velours. Mach depends upon 
your other furniture. If the shape of the table legs 
permit, and the oval offends you, have a square wooden 
top of pine made to go over the marble. If the legs 
are pretty, let them show, by using a cover that fits 
the top. Otherwise let the cover hang. 








QO WQILIE from New York to Ni Falls via New York Central. A dayligh 
HOURS nde never to be forgotten; service unexce led, scenery grand! 
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on toilet and shaving 
soaps, perfumes, etc., 
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Woo 
Soap 


is made from the purest fats—the best grade 


of pure mutton t allow, 


For Toilet 
and Bath 


Swift and Company, Makers, Chicago 
Pessnsasesnsianinaelll 


B ( C | ; 
PIMPLES BLOTCHES 
BLACKHEADS 
Red, rough, oily skin, red, rough hands with 
shapeless nails, dry, thin, and falling hair, 
and baby blemishes prevented by CuTICURA 
Soar, the most effective skin purifying and 
beautifying soap in the world. Absolutely 
pure, delicately medicated, exquisitely per- 
fumed, surprisingly effective, it produces the 
whitest, clearest skin, the softest hands, and 

most luxuriant, lustrous hair. 


It is just the soap 
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Coe’s EczemaCure $line | 


for all skin diseases. Samples Free by mail. Coe Chem.Co.,Cleveland, 0. 


If You are Tired. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 


Affords immediatc relief in mental and 

ysical exhaustion and insomnia. 
and strengthens the nerves. 

Genuine bears name Horsrorv’s on wrapper. 
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E were dining out, and my 
neighbor said to me: ‘‘ See how 
much facial acting is being car- 
ried on; note the uplifting or 


drawing together of the eye- 
brows, the contraction of the mouth, the tilt- 
ing of the nose, the pursing of the lips, the 
wrinkling of the forelead—all this grimacing, 
for it amounts to little else, simply to express 
what one’s words have already done or can 
do. Is it to be wondered at that women 
show their age more quickly than men, by 
the various lines and wrinkles? Or, rather, 
is it to be wondered at that the lines and 
wrinkles so soon ap , which no amount 
of massaging can efface, simply because the 
countenance is always assuming some vigor- 
ous pose or expression?” 


MEN are fond of saying that women are 
illogical. They are, and so are men, 
upon occasion. As, however, men claim to 
be always logical, why do they remove their 
hats in elevators of hotels and department 
stores when women enter, and fail to do so 
in business buildings? Is it because business 
and manners do not or will not combine, but 
that the man in a hotel, feeling himself free 
of the trammels of the commercial atmos- 
phere, will therefore behave as society 
wishes? Then, in the department-store ele- 
vator is he polite because women are there 
in such overwhelming numbers that he is 
afraid to be otherwise? And does he keep 
on his hat in business elevators because he 
there sees lovely woman in business, and the 
thought makes him feel impolite? Or is it 
because the burden of frequently removing 
his hat has become a straw on a camel's back 
to the overworked mun of to-day? Alas! it 
is so easy to ask questions. Yet these things 
have interest, and belong to that ever-absorb- 
ing subject, ‘‘Customs and Manners of the 
Times.” Shall we have to chronicle in our 
annals the entertaining and curious fact that 
when a woman entered an elevator in the 
year 1899 a man was wont to think, before 
taking any action, “ Am I in a hotel or de- 
—, store, or in an office building? Am 
in the polite or the impolite elevator?” 


2. 


T the late meeting of the New York State 
Federation of Women, one woman, speak- 


ing of her sex in business, said: ‘‘ She must | 


show her good sense by failing to demand 
courtesies as a tribute to her sex. Even 
though it gives her real pleasure to see 
hats come off as she enters an elevator, and 
though she is ready to thank in her most 
charming manner the man who rises and 
gives her a seat in a street car; nevertheless 


| she must fret no more over a lack of these 


little attentions, as she works shoulder to 
shoulder with men in business.” 

The time has gone by when the wage- 
earner is despised because she works; neither 
does she as such cease to be a true Jay. 
Why .should those broader and stronger 
shoulders, against which she presses in het 
endeavor to support herself, push and jostle 
her to her discomfort ? 

Gentlemen in plenty travel in the five-cent 
cars, to whom a typewriter or tired shop- 
girl appeals as much as if she were a duchess, 


| Gentlemen the world over still warm tow- 


ards the weaker and fairer sex, and favor 
them in public and private. It was one 
such who started out on a stormy night to 
call a cab for a lady guest, and who, to the 
question *‘ Why don’t you send the maid?” 
replied, *‘ But, madam, the maid also is a 
woman.” 

N A Land of Contrasts, a Briton’s View 

of his American Kin, we find descrip- 
tions of our country that are exasperating. 
It is hard to cement the alliance and talk 
‘* hands-across-the-sea”’ sentiment when a 
travelling Britisher prints, in book form, 
such comments as: ‘* It is significant that in 
the printed directions governing the use of 
the electric bell in one’s bed-room I never 
found an instance in which the harmless ne- 
cessary bath could be ordered with fewer 
than nine pressures of the button, while the 
fragrant cocktail or some other equally 
fascinating but dangerous luxury might 
often be sammoned by three or four.” This 
is an old British superstition. Because we 


| do not take our baths in large flat tubs, like 


giant pie-plates, with hot water brought in 
brass cans engraved with our crest; because 
the traveller does not notice the fact that a 
bath-room with hot and cold water on tap 
is connected with every suite of rooms in a 
first-class hotel—we are accused of not bath- 
ing! The American in London finds many 
lodgings where there is no bath-room in the 
entire house. An overworked slavy toils 
up and down the stairs with the ‘‘ tub,” 
takes more trips for cold water and hot wa- 
ter; and though it is the most inconvenient 
form of bathing on earth, entailing an appall- 
ing amount o ae upon servants, it 
certainly advertises the fact to every one in 
the house that the English people bathe. In 
our best hotels it is not necessary to press a 











button to order a bath; it is close at hand, 
connecting with the bed-room, and the Amer- 
ican takes his showers with no ringing of 
bells, ordering of servants, or advertising 
whatever. 


@a. 


ANOTHER exasperating British belief, 
observed by travellers at railway sta- 
tions or cheap restaurants, is that we eat— 
or,as this particular writer puts it,‘* devour ” 
—our dinner ‘‘at the unholy hour of two, 
and have all its courses brought on at 
once.” Where can these supercilious Brit- 
ons have stopped in New York? Is there 
any hotel in this city, above a third-class 
chop-house or a railway station, where ‘‘ all 
the courses are brought on at once”? or 
where ‘‘the waiter sometimes rivals the 
hotel clerk himself in the splendor of his 


| attire, but this does not render more appe- 


tizing the spectacle of his thumb in the 
soup ”? 
@-. 


HE new departure of hiring trained nurses 
by the hour is becoming more and more 
popular in New York, where, three or four 
ears ago, the experiment was first tried, and is 
Gites introduced into other cities throughout 
the country. The suggestion was first made 
by Miss Kimber, a young English woman, 
who graduated at the Bellevue Training 
School in the °80’s, and after a few years’ 
practice of her profession in New York re- 
turned to her home in England. She pointed 
out to her associates that only the compara- 
tively wealthy could afford to pay the week- 
ly fees of $25 to $30, and also that in the 
average city household the limited room al- 
lowed no accommodation for a nurse, It 
happens, too, in many cases of illness, that 
a trained nurse is not a necessity except at 
certain times of the day. Miss Kimber and 
a number of other graduate nurses then an- 
nounced their willingness to pay hourly visits, 
at the very moderate rate of fifty cents for 
the first hour, and twenty-five cents for each 
additional hour or fraction of an hour. Now 
all the nurses’ registri-s in New York keep 
lists of those who give hourly as well as 
weekly services, and the demand for them is 
increasing steadily from the usual private 
sources, and from physicians who need as- 
sistance in trifling operations or in emergency 
cases. 

The plan has been of great benefit to the 
nurses as well as to their patrons. The pro- 
fession is one of the most fatiguing in which 
a woman can engage, and long rests between 
difficult cases are absolutely necessary to 
her health. Thus a nurse’s income which 
seems large is not really so, owing to these 
periods of enforced idleness. To be able to 
earn a little without working many hours in 
the day is of manifest advantage to the rest- 
ing nurse. Again, many women who take 
the hospitaltraining course have homes of 
their own, and prefer to spend most of their 
time in the domestic atmosphere. To such 
the hourly engagements are especially con- 
genial, keeping them in constant touch with 
their work, and affording them a certain in- 
come. 


IR WALTER BESANT, in the Queen, com- 


ments upon the enormous sales of David 
Harum in America: *‘It is a study of a sin- 
gie character—that is to say, there are other 
characters, and they are all clear and well 
defined, but the book will be read for the 
sake of a single character. It is a portrait 
whose very soul lies in the face. In David 
Harum the world has found a new friend 
and trusty friend—one more of the many 
true frieuds whom novelists have given up.” 

@aA. 

Ta mooted question as to whether men 

should offer their seats to women in our 
overcrowded cars should be firmly and final- 
ly settled, and if the negative side of the 
question rules, the car companies should at 
once turn their eminent abilities in the di- 
rection of several improvements in the pres- 
ent system, which is undeniably defective. 
Imagine, for instance, a little woman of four 
feet two gazing longingly and pathetically 
at a leathern strap provided by the thought- 
ful street-car management, but which hangs 
in the outermost realms of space, so far as 
she is concerned, for there is no possibility 
of her reaching it without the aid of a step- 
ladder. Then fancy the swinging and sway- 
ing of the tall women as they triumphantly 
grasp the captured strap, but in the lurches, 
the jerks, the rumblings, the earthquakes, of 


the modern surface car, find it impossible to | 
The poor | 


maintain any pretension to poise. 
victims of all sizes rattle around like dice in 
a box. The motto over the car doors should 
be, “‘ Abandon every evidence of sanity all 
ye who enter here.” Indeed, it is becoming 
a burning problem in the minds of observers 
as to whether a lady shall be allowed grate- 
fully to accept a gentleman’s proffered seat, 
or, in the absence of that desirable courtesy, 
shall find herself, by reason of the peculiar- 
ities of the car’s motion, unhappily taking 
his lap. 
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Do you want a 
Handsome Calendar ? 


A Calendar that is made for the 
home, and not for the office? 

A Calendar that is ornamental and 
that will look well in any house? 

A Calendar that you will enjoy 
every time you look at it? 

A Calendar of six parts, each part 
different from the other, yet feces 
ing a beautiful and handsome 


series ? 
A Calendar printed in eleven 


colors from original designs, 
mounted on an extra heavy mat, 
14x17 inches, that keeps it in 
shape and prevents the corners 
from curling? 

A Calendar that costs us 36 cents 
each, delivered, and that would not be 


sold in the stores for less than one 
do!lar? 

An End of the Century Calendar of 
a limited edition, of which no more 
will be printed? 

We have a Calendar of this kind; 
if you want one, send five two 
cent stamps to Mellin’s Food 
Company, 291 Atlantic Avenue, 
Boston, Mass. 


A Dainty Breakfast 


The morning meal is apt to set 
the pace for the day. If dainty 
simple and sufficiently nutritious 
one leaves the breakfast table with 
a feeling of well being that fortifies 
for the day’s duties. 


Cream of 
Wheat 


contains, in greater proportion than 
any other cereal food, the elements 
necessary to brain and muscle 
making. 

Ask your grocer to show you our gravures. 


High class works of art, entirely devoid of ad- 
vertising matter. 


Cream of Wheat Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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863 BROADWAY, BET. 177" & 18™ STREETS, 
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CANDIES SENT EVERYWHERE BY MAIL & EXPRESS. 
MAIL GROERS RECEIVE BEST OF ATTENTION. 














Fatah ale alata eh lalallala gl taka al allel al cal alle 
A BEAUTIFUL FACE 

—_ is made more beautiful by 
. a clear complexion. 


LABLACHE 
FACE POWDER 


Preserves a fine complexion 
and restores a poor one soft, 
making it soft, smooth, and 
beautiful. Prevents sun 
burn, roughness, and other 


distressing blemishes of the 
£ \ complexion caused bytravel 
Z. W by sea or land. Use no other, 


Sold by all first-class druggists in America, and by ROBERTS 
& CU., 5 Rue de la Paix, Paris; 76 New Bond Street, Lon 
don, an 
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KINGSFORD & CO., 54 Piccadilly, W., Lo 
BEN. LEVY & ©®O., Sole Props., Boston, Masa. 
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Harper’s Catalogue 
Descriptive list of their publica- 
tions, with portraits of authors, 
will be sent free to any address 
on receipt of (postage) ten cents. 
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Cospvcten sy Maroaner Hamittron Wetou 


L. J. N. F., Los Ane 


eves, Catsrounta.— Through 

has only jast now been received, 

lefinite to be easily replied to. 

} e club ie working along the usual lines 

race so many departments that to get 

Oks suited to all would be wellnigh impos- 

| kindly repeat your request, stating 

1¢ books referring to literary, so- 

hropi educational, musical, or artistic 
ply will be m ‘ 


You have refer- 
of American Pen Women. 
ts name implies, with 
1420 New York Avenue, Wash- 
e regular meetings of the League are 
y afternoons of each week and on the first 
n ay of Out-of-town members are 
t themselves whenever they go to 


J. i. Cievetanp, Onno.- 
ily to the League 
mal its scope, as 
° scadquarters at 


he month. 
ed 1 sel 

swshingtor W 
1 residet 


on at 


f the officers are women 
in Washington at least part of 
urge are a kind of sectional 
' sof the country. Mrs. 
cv n represents New York; Mrs. M. T. Jami- 
i vania Mra. Abby G. Baker, Kansas; 
} Statham, Minnesota; and Mise H. Hadson, 

M assachuse(ts I d 


mos 


ese ig Various pa 


es are a dollar a year 


most significant feature of the 
* is the question Mra. Helmuth, 
t of the New York State Federation, was 
' lon tl eturn to New York last week. 
ied Mrs. Helmuth, promptly, “ one of 
most significant featares, if not the most, wae its 
widespread interest which it aroused. 
» a handful of women met quietly in a 


rlor to ¢ 


VuaT was the 


und the 
re age 
w York p 
athlon At KR 


rusand deleg 


iscnse the formation of a State 
ester there was a gathering of 
ates and club women, represent- 
id federated women, and the reports 
e four ys’ proceedings have occupied columns 
“paper space in every city and town of size in 
Rochester paper gave up ten columns 
ne day's proceeding id all of them reported the 
mee g most folly. Long reports were telegraphed 
lally, too, to New York papers. Every report that I 
seen in anyjpaper has been serious and dignified, 
h seems to me to indicate that the day of 
» reports is passing, and that the organized 
of earnest women is making an impression.” 


rty Lhonsa 


be One 


i fwh 
flippant 
effort 


One of the important mattere carried forward was 
novement in behalf of the State Industrial School. 
rhe debate following the report of the committee in 
the matter was lively, and represented sharply diverse 

injons, ending with the adoption of these resolu- 

me: “That we heartily commend the work of the 
m the State{lndustrial School; that we af- 
1 our cordial! support of the proposition to establish 





mm ittee’ 


s trade school or eehools for girls, where they may 
pear 


to become trained workers in trades especially 
spled to women, and In every branch of domestic 
ence rhat the following plan be submitted to the 


n: that we petition the Legislature of the 

State of New York to make an annual appropriation 
for a period of five years to establish in some crowded 
t del trade-echoo! for girls, which shall serve 

# an Object-lesson for the entire educational system 
State, and be under the control of the educa- 


ithorities of the State.” 
s{titude of the meeting concerning the proposed 
si ization of the General Federation was against 
changes were recommended. One was 
no clab leas than a year old ehall be admitted to 
hip of the General Federation of women 


eevera 


”, hor one whose membership is less than fifty, 

n that the presidents of clabs or their representa- 
es shal the sole delegates. The famous per 
capita tax of ten cents suggested at Denver was ap- 
pro of, as was the tax of twenty-five cents for each 
fur General Federation purposes. The last clause 

he resolation was the most important, and pro- 

led that the office of State correspondent be abol 
ved where Mates have federations. This adds an- 
tow the long list of State federations which ap- 

pr of the discontinuance of the office of State cor- 
reapondent, and makes it still more probable that its 
preventatives will be on record at the Milwaukee 
Biennial for the lasttime. The convention refused to 
»pt a resolation petitioning against the seating, in 


next United States Congress, of Brigham H. Rob- 
Utah. This was on the advice of Mise Susan B. 

' vho argued that it would be unparliament- 
wk Congress to do what it has no power to do, 

\n important enggestion was cordially received that 
spart one afternoon in the month of 
December each year to consider State federation mat- 


yciub set 


-" j t eve a State federation sec- 
m the club secretary, the business of 
the former relating solely to correspondence ou State 
atters. The roll of the club showed 
and four now on the list. Clube repre- 
senting four oveand sembers have been admitted to 

federation during the pastyear. The convention 
appointing a place for its next 
this matter to be decided by the executive 


ry club have 


handres 


with 


" murned 


meeting, 


board at an early date 
1. L. R., Someavicie, Mass scuverrtsa.—The New 
York Household Economic Association suggests a 
mprehensive and practical outline for clab work in 
sel < omy, and how to start a echool of do- 
sclence For the study, begin with lectares by 
sts, to be followed with papers by members 


iscussions, A thorough course of reading is re- 
covering the history and practical appli- 
f each subject. Books of reference may be 
State libraries, It must be remembered 
that | h onomy covers a wide field, and in- 

ides ling. furnishing, decorating, sanitary engi- 
physiology, and chemistry, as well as 





mmestic service. To start a echool for 

domes science a room is secured in a central loca- 
t It will usually be found that the local gas com- 
' will Lt it op with individual gas jets or stoves, 
\ go for the use of each pupil. Printed 
d tions fer echool work may be had by writing to 
Boston Cooking School, or t6 Pratt Institute, 
Brooklyn, or other similar echools. For farther in- 
formation address Mre. 8. DB. Larned, 300 West Gene- 


eew Street, Syracuse, New York 
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An Effective Combination. 





ae” 
Perfect Design, Best Materials, Skilled Workman- 
ship, Unequaled Facilities. 





This Combination Produces Best Sewing-Machine on Earth — 
THE SINGER. 
THE SINGER MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 


** Salesrooms in Every City in the World." 




















ILLUSTRATED 
GIFT BOOKS 





First Edition Exhausted—Second Now Ready 
THE BECKY SHARP EDITION 


Vanity Fair 
By WILLIAM MAKEPEACE THACKERAY 


With 48 Full Page Illustrations from the Play of 
“Becky Sharp,” as Produced by Mrs. Fiske 
and Her Company of Plavers. 

The great success of Mrs. Fiske in “Becky Sharp,” Langdon 
Mitchell’s play founded on “ Vanity Fair,” has made timely a hand- 
some illustrated holiday edition of Thackeray’s masterpiece. Not 
only the characters but the scenes afford great variety for pictu- 
resqueness of treatment, and the splendid stage management of 
Mrs. Fiske has given a verisimilitude and reality to the grouping of 
characters that enhance the artistic value of the illustrations as pict- 
ures.— Zhe Bookman. 


Ornamental Buckram. Uncut Edges and Gilt Top, in Box, $2 50 





Life and Character 


By W. T. SMEDLEY 


No illustrator has succeeded in getting more closely in touch with 
American life and customs than Mr. Smedley, and the present volume, 
containing fifty drawings selected from his best work, is certain of a 
wide popularity as a holiday book. 


With Text by A. V.S. Anthony. Biographical Sketch and Portrait. 
Large Quarto, Green and Gold Cloth Covers, in Box, $5 00 
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Correspondents of the Bazan are requested to send in their 
questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. 
The Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that 
it cannot answer any letters by mail. 


Cona.—Certainly your authority was correct to a 
certain extent ; women of any age who are in business 
or unable to falfil their social obligations for any good 
reason are not expected to be particular about forms 
and ceremonies, but it is not wise for any one to take 
too much advantage of what she may think ber privi_ 
leges, if she wishes to keep at all in society. I should 
certainly not advise a hostess to merely send her 
visiting-card enclosed with an invitation to a lady 
who is a comparative stranger, with whom she has 
never exchanged calls ; if there is a good reason why 
the hosteas cannot cal! before sending the invitation, 
she should write a personal note toexplain the reason, 
and send that with the invitation. A gentleman al- 
ways rises when a lady enters a room, and stands 
until she has taken « seat, unless he is much older 
than she orinfirm. When an invitation reads, like the 
one you quote, “from three until six and from eight 
until ten o'clock,” it is expected that older ladies and 
the hostess’ formal friends will call in the afternoon, 
and lJes= formal! friends and young people in the even- 
ing; often there is dancing for the young people in 
the evening, and less formality than in the afternoon. 
A host's pame seldom appears on a reception invita- 
tion, and he does not regularly receive with his wife ; 
he is in evidence, gf course, and receives practically al- 
most as formally as she, but he does not stand up with 
ber, There are, however, exceptions to this rale, so 
you may, without unduly offending the proprieties, 
word the invitations to the reception like the invita- 


| tion you enclose: 


Mr. and Mrs. Walter Smith, 
At Home, etc, 


It is better form to address both the inside and the 
outside envelope which contain an invitation to both 
members of a married couple as *“* Mr. and Mr«. Walter 
Smith,” not to Mr. Smith alone. It is not obligatory 
to leave one’s cards at an evening reception, but it is 
not improper to leave them ; there is no fixed rale. 


Haste.—Certainly two sisters should send their 
cards to a bride who has invited them to ber wedding 
and her at homes; they should each send one card, 
| but the two cards may be enclosed in the same en- 
velope, and the envelope should be addressed to the 
bride alone. The cards are sent in acknowledgment 
of the wedding invitation and of the at-home cards, as 
the sisters live too far away to be able to call; they 
should be sent to reach the bride on her first at home. 


Grougta —Here are two good forms for wording 
one’s resignation from a club; they are addressed to 
the president or the secretary, as the custom of the 
club decrees : 


My dear Mrs. Smith,—Will you be good enongh to 
accept my resignation to the Twelfib Night Club, as 
it will be impossibie for me to retain my membership 
in it? Regretting that I can no longer be a member, 
believe me to be 

Sincerely yours, etc. 


My dear Mre. Smith,—1 tind that it will be impos- 
sible for me to retain my membership in the Twelfth 
Night Clab after Monday, December the first. I re- 
gret having to hand in my resignation, but circum- 
stances will make it impossible for me to continue in 
the club after the date mentioned. Believe me 

Sincerely yours, etc. 


Cc. A.—I know that you will pardon os for not 
breaking our rules to reply to you by mail, as you re- 
quest. An invitation to a church wedding does not 
necessarily demand any acknowledgment, but I can 
see that you are anxious to ke particularly courteons, 
and as you are in mourning and cannot attend the 
function, it would be perfectly proper and courteous 
for you to send your visiting-card to the host and 
hostess of the wedding so that it will reach them on 
the day of the function 


Mary Farert.—The groom does not pay for the 
wedding-cards or for the opening of the church, the 
services of the sexton or organist, or for the decora- 
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the bridemaids carry, pays the minisier’s fee, and for 

the carriage that he and his best man use in going to 
| the church, and for the carriage in which he and his 
bride leave to start on their wedding journey. 
times the groom pays also for the carriages that his 
ushers use, and while what I have given is the custom, 
there are, of course, exceptions to the rule; if the 
groom is much better able to defray the expenses of 
the wedding than the bride’s parents, he may pay for 
what he wishes; but, personally, I think it is much 
better taste for a bride to have a very small and quiet 
wedding—whatever her parents can afford—than to 
let the groom bear any bat his legitimate expenses 


| tions; he provides the bouquets that the bride and 


Some- 


Bacxwouns.—A_ recipient of wedding-announce- 
ment cards, with at-home cards enclosed, who lives too 
far away from the bride to be able to call upon her, 
should certainly acknowledge the at-bome invitation 
by vieiting-cards; the latter should be sent so that 
they wil! reach the bride on her first at home ; a single 
man sends two cards, a single woman one, and a mar- 
ried couple two of the hasband's and one of the wife's 
cards, addressed to the bride. A divorced woman who 
resumes her maiden name always nses the prefix Mrs. ; 
it would be most irregular for her to use Mies. 


8S. T. M. L.—The sending of the cards might be in- 
terpreted in one of two ways. Possibly Mr, A., as we 
will call him, the friend of Mr. B., the gentleman who 
was travelling with you and your son, who had just 
received a call from Mr. B., intended to return the call 
in person and included you and your son in asking to 
| see Mr. B.; but in that case, it seems to me, the hall- 
boy would have waited for an anrwer, and to see if 
you would receive Mr. A.; I think it much more 
likely the cards were sent as a form of courtesy 
merely as an acknowledgment of Mr. B.'s call; the 
sender, Mr. A., graciously acknowledging you and 
your son as Mr. B,’s travelling companions, and send- 
ing cards to all the party ; 98 you all were to leave the 
hotel in the morning a few hours after Mr. B.'s call, it 
is not likely Mr. A. would wish to retarn the call in 
person ; the cards were seut merely to show his good 
inten tious, 
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Stern Bros 


Direct attention to 
Later Importations of their celebrated 


Alexandre, Lupin 
and Avondale 


Suede and 


Glace 


Kid Gloves 


consisting of 

Pique and Overseam Sewn, 
in Exclusive Styles, 
Embroideries and Tones 
for Walking, Driving 

and Dress Wear 


Complete assortments of 


Lamb, Squirrel 
and Wool lined 


Fur Gloves 


Reindeer, 


Mocha, 


Castor and Cape 


Fleece-lined Gloves 
For Men, Women and Children 


t. N.Y. 





Embroidered and Lace 


Handkerchiefs. 


Hemstitched and Revere 


Lawn 


Handkerchiefs. 


Rich Laces. 


Renaissance, 


Re »bes, 


Lace-trimmed Ruffling 


Appliqué, and Point Lace 
Flounces and Veilings. 
rvs, Collarettes, 


Feather Boas. 


Nets, 


Chiffons, Veilings. 


Broadovay K 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 








Ws. Sloane | 





Invite attention to their superb stock of | 
FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 


| 
| Oriental 


Carpetings | 


OF ALL GRADES 


Carpets and Rugs, | 


American Smyrna and 


Axminster Rugs, 


| Linoleum and Oilcloth, 
Upholstery Goods and Special 
Design Furniture. 


All at Reasonable Prices. Write for * Particulars 





- Broadway & 19th St. 


NEW YORK 
















New York: 
Brooklyn: 


Boston: 
Philadelphia: 





$16 West 23d St. 

(166 Broadway. 
504 Fulton 8t, 
169 Tremont St. 
924 Chestnut 8t. 
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References. 
959 Hieatord™ eo. Brooklyn, N. Y. 


PLAYS 


, 


Recitations, dialogues, and other en 
tertainment books. New _ page 
catalogue sent free on reque: 

DRAMATIO PUB. ©9@., CHICAGO. 





| Madonna and Child that is in existence in so 
small space. 


HARPER’S BAZAR 


HARPER’S BAZAR Reduced Prices on 


TWENTY PAGES 





Terms: 


10 Cents a Copy—$4 00 a Year, in Advance 


Postage Free to all Subscribers in the United States, Canada, and Mexico 





Subscriptions may begin with any Number 





HARPER & BROTH 


New York City: FRANKLIN SQUARE 


ERS, PUBLISHERS 


LONDON: 45 ALBEMARLE STREET, W 





Also for Sale at Brentano’s, 


37. Avenue de |l’Opéra, Paris 





HE next issue of Harper's Bazar | 
will be the Christmas number, and | 
will consist. of a cover printed in 
colors, with a beautiful design by 
Jessie Wilcox Smith, and thirty-six pages 
of literary matter besides. The number 
taken as a whole will be one of the most mag- | 
nificent art, as well as literary, issues that 
has appeared from any publisbing-house. 


@>. 


NE of the special features which, owing 

to the five printing of the Bazar, will 
be unique, is the collection of reproductions 
of famous religious paintings, covering two 
pages. These pages,entitled *‘ The Madonnas 
of the World,” include reproductions of 
paintings by the famous old masters, and by 
the best-known modern artists of Europe 
and America. These two pages can be easily 
taken from the Bazar and framed, as per- 
haps the best collection of paintings of the 


en. 


HE Christmas carol is a distinct feature 

nowadays of Christmas-time, not alone 
in churches and musical societies, but in the 
home. In other words, it is possible to pro- 
vide a most attractive Christmas entertain- 
ment by getting together three or four chil- | 
dren, either of one family or of several 
families in the neighborhood, and prepar- | 
ing a little entertainment of Christmas carols 
in the house. An article suggesting the best 
methods of carrying this out, giving advice 
as to which are the best as well as the | 
simplest carols, and containing an original 
Christmas carol written for the Bazar by 
Mr. Gerrit Smith, the well-kuown New York 
composer, appears in the Christmas number. 





Naas special attractions in the cut paper 

pattern department of the forth-coming 
Bazar will include a charming model of 
Parisian visiting costume, suitable for ren- 
dering in velvet and cloth, or in any of the 
more elegant fabrics that prevailing fashion 
sanctions. The style of the new garment 
will be unapproachable and exclusive. The 
second feature is a pretty high-necked cos- 
tume for girls, that is equally available for 
home, street, or evening wear, according to 
the material in which it is developed. The 
new pattern garments are devised upon the 
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Suits and Cloaks. 


had an opportunity of purchasing 
undred pieces of fine suitings and 
cloakings at a figure 
which enables us to in- 
augurate the biggest Re- 

uced Price Sale that 
we have ever announced, 
You can now secure a 
stylish garment at a re- 
duction of one-third 
from former prices. 
We expect to make thou- 
sands of new friends dur- 
ing this sale. It will enable 
you to judge of the gar- 
ments which we make,and 
see the difference bet ween 
our kind and the ready- 
made goods which you 
find in every store. Order 
from this Reduced Price 
Sale as freely as you wish: 
send back anything you 
don’t like, and we wt 
REFUND YOUR MONEY. 

One-third has been 
eut off the price of ev 
ery suit and cloak in our 
line, but the quality of ma 
terials and workmanship 
is right up to our usual 
standard—just as good as 
if you paid double the 
money. 


Vy E recent! 
several 





Tailor-made Suits, former price 85 ; reduced to $3.34. 


| $6 Skirts reduced to $4. 


most accurate measurements, modelled upon | 
the human form, and carefully printed with | 


directions for making, so that even the most 
inexperienced gown-maker who uses them, 
granted that she be gifted with patience to 
accomplish her end, may produce most fash- 
ionable results. 

. 


ARPER'S BAZAR takes pleasure in an- 

nouncing a study of the ‘* Ideal Woman 
of the Future,” by Dean Stubbs, which will 
appear shortly after New-Year’s. As Dean 
of one of England's most beautiful and fa- 
mous cathedrals, and «3s a representative Eng- 
lish Churchman, Dr. Stubbs’s scholarly aud 
sympathetic utterances are anticipated with 
deep interest. 

oe 


A CHRISTMAS story by Margaret Sutton | 


Briscoe is another feature of the Bazar 
of December 9. There are practical arti- 
cles suggesting, for example, some enter- 
tainment for young and old for Christmas- 
time, under the title of ‘* Christmas Masks 
Old and New;” 
dren’s Songs and Song Games,” 
music and words accompanying it. 


with the 
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Correspondents of the Bazam are requested to send in their questions at least three weeks before the answers are needed. The 
Bazan has a very large correspondence, and regrets that it cannot answer any letters by mail 


Wesrern Sussoninkrs.—The material of which you | 
enclose sample seems to me especially attractive, and 
much newer than any corded taffeta would be, and I | 
cannot see why it is in too sharp a contrast to the | 
yoke. The only other thing I could advise wonld be | 


; a white brocade, or a white satin tucked all over with 


} 


1 


very small tacks, but I think your material would be 
infinitely prettier. In Bazan No, 34 there were excel- 
lent illustrations of waiste, 


New Mexico. —Iilustrations of party gowns for chil- 
dren will be published very shortly. There was one 
in last week's Bazag that was very good, and there is 
one in this week's. But for such young children as | 
yours it is best to make their frocks in the guimpe | 
style. Accordion skirts are always prettier for chil- | 


| dren, but you could make a very pretty little frock of 





pink cashmere trimmed with bands of velvet of a light 
ashes-of-roses color. The bine you might make with 
insertions of Valenciennes lace. Both waists should 
be trimmed with dachesse lace, and the guimpes be 
made of lace and embroidery. 


Canaptan.—The sample of material you enclose 
ought to make a most attractive gown. To begin 
with, you must have the skirt made with a train, cut in 
scallops, edged with black satin ribbon, and with a 
scant flonnce attached to the skirt itself. The back 
must be made with two box-pleats, that is, a double 
box-pleat canght down half-way down the back, and 
then left to flare out. Iam not quite in favor of a white 
lace guimpe and sleeves, and should greatly prefer a 
white lace yoke and sleeves of a heavy cream-white 
lace, like guip*re or Irish point-lace. You will find if 
you make this with elbow sleeves that it will be very 
smart. A black lace guimpe with long sleeves made 
of jetted net would look infinitely better. The sam- 
ples of lace you enclose would not do well as trim- 
ming. You would mach better trim with white lace, 
even for your high bodice. Have a fitted vest of 
white lace, quite broad at the top, and tapering down 
to a narrow point at the waist-line. Below the bust 
have the front of the waist held together with bows 
of colored velvet and steel or rhinestone buckles. In 
Bazar of November 9 there were some good designs 
for you to copy either for the black lace or for your 
light yellow gown. The best plan for you to follow 
would be to send to some shop here in town for sam- 
ples of net, The sample yon enclose is not effective 
enough to make up well, and I should advise you to | 
have an entire gown of jetted net. These gowns come | 
already made, that is, with a shaped skirt. The waist 
should be made simply close-fitting at the back and 


sides, with just a little fulness in front, and with a 
touch of color in the belt and collar. 


PP. 8.--Your idea of black satin sleeves in your 
jetted waist is very good, but if it is made low you 
ought to have the sleeves short, that is, if you are 
going to use it for a dinner waist. In Bazar No. 47 
there is a pattern of a detachable collar and yoke that 
I think you will find very good. You could put the 
waist inside the skirt, and fini-h the belt of the ekirt 
with a narrow bias band of satin stitched several 
times. I would not advise using any trimming on the 
skirt; the only thing might be three scant ruffles 
edged with four rows of machine stitching. 


8. L. E.—So far as I can tell from reading your let- 
ter, I am afraid you will have tu sacrifice some of your 
lace—in other words, cut into it—for yon will have to 
have a regular shaped skirt, not much wider than the 
silk foundation over which itis worn. The best plan 
for you to follow would be to first make a silk under- 
skirt, then have vour lace draped over that. You may 
be able to so arrange it as to pat a bias seam up the 
middle of the back, and only cut away the lace that 
would come beside that seam. If youn use the box- 
pleated back you will have to have the lace ent away 
either in a bias seam down the front or at the sides, 
but you ought to get avery good-looking gown out of it. 


H. P. M.—You can have nothing prettier for your 
children than the white embroidered lawn frocks 
with colored sashes. The ribbons a little over a finger 
wide, in plain colored taffeta or moiré, are the prettiest. 
The fawn-colored cashmere trimmed with brown vel- 
vet ribbon would be extremely pretty, but not nearly 
80 effective as white. Children are now being dressed 
in white much more than was the fashion a year or 
two ago. 


M. S. H.—You would best line your black cloth 


with a light-colored satin. The white is really the 


there is an article on ‘ Chil- | 





$10 Suits reduced to $6.67, $15 Suits reduced to $10, 

$20 Suits reduced to $13.34. 

Winter Jackets, former price $5; reduced to $3.34. 
$9 Jackets reduced to $6, $12 Jackets reduced to $8, 
$15 Jackets reduced to $10. 

Separate Skirts, former price $4; reduced to $2.67. 
88 Skirts reduced to $5.34, 
$12 Skirts reduced to $8. 

Reduced prices on Capes, Newmarkets, Rainy Day 
Suits and Skirts, Bicycle Suits, Silk Skirts, ete. 

We are also closing out a few sample garments 

which were made up for exhibition in our salesroom at 

one-half their regular prices. We tell you about hun 

dreds of reduced price garments in our Winter Cata- 

logue and Bargain List, which will be sent Free, 
together with samples of the materials, to any lady 
who wishes them. Write to-day for Catalogue, Sam 

ples, and Bargain List; don’t delay—the choicest 
goods will be sold first. 

THE NATIONAL CLOAK COMPANY, 

119 and 121 West 23d St., New York City. 





dressed 
In ay msi well known 


Pride ee the West. 


For sale by all leading retailers. 


Successful Books 
Kit Kennedy—country Boy 


By S. R. CROCKETT 


Eighth Thousand 











A good tale, a very good tale. 
We can heartily recommend this book 
as entirely wholesome and as likely to 
strengthen good things in the mind of 
the reader. Mr. Crockett would prob- 
ably resent the remark that it might do 


| better things than most sermons, but 


—_ ——E -_ 


such is the fact.— Zhe Methodist Times. 
/ilustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50 


A Confident To-Morrow 


BRANDER MATTHEWS 


Two Large Editions in Four Weeks 





Brander Matthews’s novel of New 


| York life, ‘“ A Confident ‘To- Morrow,” is 


skirt with black taffeta, but the coat you must line | 


smartest, but soils so quickly that perhaps you would | 


be better sntisfied if you used a light yellow, blue, 
heliotrope, or green. 


Sunsontmen.—The satin-finish silk and the plain 
heavy taffeta made up with the cheniile polka-dotted 


| taffeta are both fashionable this year, and a very good 


illustration for you to copy is the one in Bazan No. 
38, page 799; or you could take the one in Bazan No. 


40, page 843 instead. Both are good models for black 
| silk, and ought to make you a very smart gown. 


} 


without doubt the most notable offering 
of the week, and must be classed with 
the best fiction of the day. It is es 
pecially admirable for its incisive char 
acter-sketching, its perfect symmetry, 
aud charming style.—Detroit Free Press. 


| Milustrated. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1 50 
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rHE CHAPERON AND 





THE CHAPERONED. 


Query. “ WHO WILL CHAPERON THE CHAPERON ?” 


THE HEALTH HINTER. 


! Health Hinter considers life's ocenpation, diet- 
ing s romance, change of weather and colds, Con- 
cerning these he talks continually when not engaged 
in dodging dranghts. Were bis victimes as experi as 
he in dodging they would be fewer. People ueually 


prefer to be onhinted at, even if they remain un- 
hy a8 a consequence 

Until the close of his breakfast the world at large 
enlightenment from the Health Hinter. Dur 
enforced retiremeut te consoles himself with 








preliminary lecture to the home circle on butter as 
the root of all disease and endden death. He com- 
es a laudable amount of practice with his precept 


in that he makes the meal solely of a cap of hot water 
and a highly advertised and unpalatable cereal, Then 
bidding hie wife remember that the excessive use of 
toothpicks causes the hair to fail out, he launches him- 


self forth on a waiting world. 
It reay be chance that brings the Health Hinter into 
your car a* you go to business every morning. It 


seems more like fate. Certain it is that there are few 
mornings when you do not meet bim at your etation 
seps, Occasionally you may fall to see him, and start 
ip the steps with breakneck exuberance. Then you 
are indeed in luck if you do not flud yourself checked 
by hie familiar greeting from below, with some anch 
addendam as, * Be carefal, my dear fellow! Don’t 
you know that ronning ap stairs is the soarce to which 
most forme of insanity are traced nowadays?" Then 
he joins you with an admonitory pat on the shoulder, 
and y ore his antil Hanover Square 

He selects the seat opposite to you, if possible, and 
affords yon an uninterrupted view of his overshoed 
feet, red wrietiets, and the clamey umbrella that he 
delighteth in chiefly on cloudless days. The stream 
of admonition and suggestion that be then emits fils 
your corner of the car, and you are obliged to face the 
outraged giances that your fellow-eufferers within ear- 
shot cast up over their papers 

“ Ever tried the ‘Kommon Sentz’ shoe 7" he cries, 
pointing to a flaring advertisement over your head. 
**My goodness! Don't tell me that you never beard 
of it! Well, L never! Why, man, I can asenre you 
that I tolerate no other kind bf shee within my heme, 
Do you think I would expose my |ittle ones to the In- 
evitable epinal paralysis that we all know follows in 







the wake of the poluted shoe? .... Nine out of ten 
persons are tortured daily from a false idea of sym- 
metry,” he goes on, glaring over at the bank clerk who 


is vainly tryieg to cover up his epike-tipped feet. 
*“ Why are not these everything that one can ask for as 
far as outward appearances go?” And he takes off one 
overshoe to exhibit a right-angled outrage in leather. 
ybody ever answers the queries of the Health 

Hinter; it only makes him talk more. Far better it is 
to grip the seat firmly and swear softly to yourself, 
while to the Health Hinter you loudly forswear coffee, 
bread, and engar. He may be somewhat pacified by 
such perjury, but the odds are that he will make you 
promise to adopt red-flannel anderwear ere you reach 
your etation and a happy release. And it is more 
than probable that as you hurry off the train he will 
poke after you with the ufmbrelia, and sing the praises 
of the liver-pad; perhaps tee fatality of the low collar. 

And thas the Health Hinter rounds out the day 
He warns his clerk against the baleful weed, and gives 
his office-boy a flannel bod y-band With hie type 
writer he confiner bis attention to advising rubbers 
and the delivery of a lengthy dissertation on numedi- 
cated bair-pins as the forernmners of neuralgia. His 
business intercourse is sprinkled with wise precept 
for the narsery and deviations on germs and veutila- 
ted hat-ban a 

If you are not the man that the Health Hinter at- 
tacks on the home-benund car, be thankful; and eure 
that he has found another mark for his sanifary shafts. 
You are safe from him in the evening, unless he is a 
calling acqnuaintance—or your wife. 

Health and happiness you usnally find together; 
vever a Health Hinter aud a happy man 

snkun G. Mean, 














SURE ENOUGH! 

MoLvussrnry (the MeLubbertys having dropped in ou 
the Hogans). “ Au’ phwot is dhe baby's name, oi dun- 
no’ 7" 

Mus. Hooaw. “Sare, he has no name yet.” 

MoLvussernry (in astonishment). “‘No name! Thin, 
how the dickens does he know who he is?” 


—__— 


“What we need is an elastic currency,” said Mr. 
Geezer, who was elucidating the money situation to 
his wife. 

“Then why doesn’t the government print bank- 
notes on thin sheets of rubber?" demanded Mra. Gee- 
zer, with the air of one who has solved a mighty 
probiem. 
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COMPOUND ZOOLOGY. 


This stone walrus is used as a guard 
To keep people ont of the yard. 
It sighs for the sea, 
And gets mad as can be, 
And I mast say I think it is hard. 
Canotys Werte. 
a 


Finer Warpenen. “ Dis conl-pile is de hardest bed 
1 ever slept on.” 

Sroonp Wanpenen. “ You're jist right; bat Raggles 
over dere seems ter like it; he's sleeping fine.” 

Finer Wanvenee. “Course he is; de greedy pig 
got here fast, aud picked out de bin wid de soit cual 
in it.” 


—.> 


“Did you ever begin a book and not finish it?” 
asked Mixes Tempest of Mr. Trotter. 

“1 do that regularly once a year, Mies Tempest,” re- 
plied Mr. Trotter. 
“Once a year! How very curions !” 

* And it is always the same book.” 
“That is more curivas still. What book is it?” 
“A diary.” 


—_———— 


Bossy. “ Pa, this book says Saint Peter has the 
keys of Heaven ; has he ?” 

Pa. “I believe so.” 

Bonny. “ Is he the janitor, pa?” 








SOME IMPORTANT OMISSIONS, 


He was sitting all hunched up on a small and ja 
stone beside the ——= is elbows rested on his 
knees, and his scowling face was half buried in his 
palms. He was watching, as often as he brushed the 
smoke and ashes, and eee ck tears, out of his —_ 
a bavk of bacon dispiritedly sizzling in the frying- 
pan, and myn me E 

“These fellows who fill the magazines and books 
with glowing descriptions of the joys of camping out 
are too blamed enth to be ey discrimina- 
ting,” he mattered to himeelf. “They don’t seem to 
seize upon the truly attractive incidents; they waste 
their time singing peans about the commonplace 
pleasures, but they don’t celebrate the really bitarious 
times you have. 

“Now, like last night, there’s the time your tent 
blows away in the middie of the night and a thnunder- 
storm. I've never noticed any of ‘em going inte rap- 
tures over the glee you feel while stumbling around 
barking your shins, breaking _— toes, and getting 
soak through trying to fix it up again. No, the 
gayety of that adventure seems to have escaped ‘em 
somehow. 

“Then there’s the time you mistake a cow for a 
bear, and make the five miles between you and camp 
in exactly twenty-three minutes and thirteen and a 
third seconds. They have nnquestionably overlooked 
the delirious-delights of that quiet stroll through the 
forest primeval. 

“Or the time you mistake the bear rooting throngh 
the provisions for a cow, and spend the rest of the 
week, until he ap tired waiting for you to come down 
from roosting tu the somewhat insecure but luxurious 
crotch of a three-inch sapling. I do not recall their 
rhapsodies on that season of ingrowing meditation, 

“And the magnificent chorus of the innumerable 
billions of gnats and flies and mosquitoes, It does 
seem to me that their ravishing song should not have 
been totally neglected by Lhese ardent advocates of an 
out-of-door revel. 

‘In fact, they seem to have deliberately omitted 
adequate praises of ni! the glorious times you really do 
have. If they hadn’t I wouldn't be here, doggone 
‘em! 

“ And I'm going to show my gratitude when I get 
hack to the city, if | ever do get back home, by givin 
‘em a banquet. I'll feéd "em on all the potted and 
pickled, canned, desiccated, condensed, preserved, 
evaporated, dried, and embalmed stuff I can get hold 
of that’* guaranteed to be full of. ferocious and fatal 
ptomaines. See if 1 don’t, darn ‘em !” 

Aex. Rickerts, 
—— 


When Mr. Perkasie arrived at home a few evening* 
since, he was surprised to find that his wife had not 
yet come in, although she had been at his office in 
the afternoon, and had left a considerable time before 
his departure, with the intention of going straight 
home. " 

After her husband's concern had deepened into anx- 
jety she returned, and Mr. Perkasie asked : 

“Where have you been, my dear? I've been so 
troubled about you.” 

“Why, I've been all this time getting home.” 

“Not since you left my office 7” 

-“ Yes.” 

“How conld that be? There has been no stoppage 
of the street cars. I came home withont delay, and I 
have heen here some time, While you left quite a while 
before me.” 

“Well, I've been coming home ever sitce, except 
when I was waiting for cars.” 

‘Waiting for cars? Why, my dear, I escorted you 
to the right car, and there was no necessity for chan- 
ging! I'm sore it’s all a mystery to me.” 

“ Well, it happened tuis way. I met Mra, Gazzam 
on the car coming home, and she was in the midst of 
a most delightfal piece of gossip when my corner was 
reached, and I couldn’t bring myself to interrupt her, 
of course.” 

“Of course, or rather, of course not,” said Mr. Per- 
kasie. “Phen what?” a 

“ Well, I got off at the next corner after she had fin- 
ished her story, and after waiting for a car coming 
back, Mrs. Fosdick came along and took the same car 
we I hadn't seen her for the longest time, you 

now,” 

“ Yea, | know, I don't think,” replied Mr. Perkasie, 
sarcastically. “I suppose you n't seen ber for a 
whole week, perhaps.” . 

“Why, you. horrid thing! T taut seen her for 
nearly afertnight. Well, 1 was 80 near my own street 
that [ didn’t realize I had passed it autil the car was 
about six blocks beyood.. Then of course I got out 
as soon a8 I conld, and took the next car bacx.” 

“ And then,” sald Mr. Perkasie, ** 1 suppose you met 
another gossiper, and went to the end of the line lis- 
tening to what she had to say, and telling all you 
knew yourself.” 

** George James Perkasie, you are too mean for any 
thing ! Faidn’t go anywhere pear the end of the line. 
I did pass my own corner again, however, for just then 
I was listening to a most entertaining account of Sne 
Wilson's wedding.” 

** Who told you 7” 

“Mrs. Dinemore. Didst 1 say I met her on the 
car?” 

* You failed to mention her name.” 

“ Well, I met her, and ehe told me all about it, and 
when she was dove I was about seven blocks away.” 

“Then what happened 7” 

“Why, then I discovered that I hadn't another 
nickel about me, acd therefore I was obliged to walk 
home.” Wittiam Henay Stiviren. 





“ Never mind what they say abont you, old fellow! 
*Trath is mighty, and will prevail,’ you kuow.” 
“That is what I am afraid of.” 




















THE MAN WITH THE HOSE. 


Dressed in the londest vestments of the day, 
Beside the sounding sea-ehore he has strayed, 
The guileless guy of all the passing throng 
Who labor for their living and are glad. 


For countless weeks no idea new has roamed 
The vacant chambers of his stanted brain; 
For him the present is the only time; 
To-morrow's hopes nor memory of the past 
Have power to shift the current of his dream, 
For quite convinced is he that his indeed 
Are gayest of the gay in this year's hose, 


Who p'astered down his perfamed locks? 
Who set his jaws agape? 

Whom dves he work, that he from day to da: 
May live devoid of til, : 

A brother to the sacred cow 

That at the circus chews its peacefal cud ? 


Perchance in ages past did Solomon 

Take all the wisdom from a race of men 
To add unto his store, and in return 

Fine raiment gave for what he took of wit, 
Whence was conceived this tribe 

That never toil or spin. 


Who knows but that at some far-distant day 
This thing we make our mirth may, groping, find 
A ballot-box and vote just like a man? 

Is his the right of franchise we hold dear? 

Shall men of brain and brawn look on at thix 
And silent be for shame? Let Jerry Simpson say 


If in his present guise 

He passed beyond the portals of this earth 
And sought admission at the heavenly gates, 
What would Saint Peter say? 


Whose act shall set within this pumpkin head a 
light? 

Hia cigarette doth scarce for mind eaffice. 

Hath he no soul? Is be more sore bereft 

Than cannibal or those of heathen isle? 

Return in haste,O pious band! There's work to do 
at home, Aurnuve K. Tayior. 


—_—_a 


“Waal, you've come forth from the academy,” be- 

n the Old Codger, » trifle sarcastically, addressing 
bie a nephew, a long-necked youth 
on whuse ging brow sat dignity, gloom, oad ole 
scious superiority, “ with your little diplomer in one 
hand and the mighty power of education in the other. 
Such bein’ the care, I trust that you tuily realize the 
tremendous responsibilities, as well as the grand pos- 
sibilities, that now lie before you. You are armed 
cappy-pie, as the feller described it, with knowledge, 
which is the folerum with which to move the world, 
and as full of powerful potentialities ax some people 
are full of—er—h'm !—netions; and I hope that you 
will uve your mighty pui<sance with moderation and 
discretion. 

**Of course you are aware that the earth weighs, in 
round wambers, six thousand million million million 
tons, and travels in its orbit at the exceedingly lively 
scoot of over eighteen miles per second, and should it 
bump up against an ostacle strong enongh to stop 
ite motion the heat developed by the «hoc 4 wonld be 
sufficient not merely to melt the earth to boiling juice, 
but also te reduce the must of it to vapor. Lam sure 
that you know, too, that the amount of beat generated 
by such a gigantic collixion would eqaal that to be 
obtained by burnin’ fourteen globes of hard coal, each 
equal to this earth in size, and I have no doubt that 

ou also understand that if the earth should be stopped 
n its forward rush it would certainly fall kerpiunk 
into the sun, and the amount of heat developed by the 
impact would be equal to that generated by the com- 
bustion of five thousand earths of solid carbon. 

“So now, in view of all this, I hope you will think 
the matter over, and treat the rest of us poor worms 
with leniency, and not stop the earth in ite progress 


through space, bot just let everything jolly along for 
a spell in the way it has been goin'—for, amongst 
other things, there’s a feller owin’ me twenty-five dol- 
lars, which he promises to pay week after next, and I 
really need the money.” 


Tom P. Morean. 








1.—Jealonay. 











4.—The challenge accepted. 

















‘.—A mishap. 





A BIT OF SKATING STRATEGY. 














